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PREFACE. 


The object of tbia Collection, of Grrainmars is to provide 
tbe learner with, a concise but practical introduction to 
tlio Tarioua languages, and at tlxc same time to farnisli 
feludciits of comparative philology with a clear and coin- 
pi'cliousivo view of their stnictru’C. Tlic attempt to adapt 
the somewhat cumbrous giummatical system o£ the Greek 
and Latin to every other tongue has introduced a groat 
deal of uimccessary difficulty into the study of languages, 
lufttead of analyjiing existing local ions and cndoave.U'ing 
to discovox' tlie principles which jcgulate them, wj-ilers 
of grammai'S have for the ino.st part constructed a frame- 
woi k of rules on the old lines and tried to mulcc the 
Lmguogo of which they ^vel•o rtcating fit into it. AVljcrc 
this proves impossible tiro difficulty is met by lists of 
exceptions and irregular forms, thus burdening Ibc 
l^upil’s mind with a mass of details of whitffi ho can 
make no practical use. 

In these grammars the subject is viewed from a dif- 
ferent standpoint : the structure of each language is 
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carefully csamnicd, and tlic in-iiiciplos wlifcli tindorlfu 
it are carefully explained; -vvliilc apparent (llijcrepaucieH 
and sO'Callod irrcg-ularitics arc sliowu to Lo oul}’- naturnl 
euplioiiic and other changes. All toclinioal lenns arc 
excluded unless thei.' jreauing and airplieatiun is .solf- 
evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old cliissi- 
fication into declensions, conjugations, etc., and even, tlio 
usual j}aradtgms and tables, are /unittod. Tines reduced 
to the simplcat principles, tho Accidenco :nul Syuiax 
can he thoroughly courprolicudod by the student on one, 
penisal, and a hur Lours dilig<'nfc st,udy in'll etiahle h?!i! 
to analyze any seutonce in the lungungt', 

The present vohnno is speclully a(lnj)ti:(l for the iispiire- 
ments of Candidates for the Jncliiin (^‘vd Sorvico and 
for tho various Jlih’taiy and Civil .K.vamiiiaC'on.s in India. 
It ivill also be found an indispensable' liol]) to all who 
are cojnmeneing the study of Oriental languiiges. 

It forms tho first of a collection of Hhnpliiied (ji'anuitars, 
each contaiinug’ citliov one or a gi'oup of tuv<i <ir tliroo 
cognate hiiiginigcR, according to oircumstanees. Tho 
first volume consists of Vfiudustaui, Ihu'shux mid Arabii;, 
tho latter, though not hclonging to tho same family ns 
the other two, is included bocanso of the nnnn;i'oiia 
words and loculhma which these borrow from it. This 
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volume will bo followed by Gi’ammars of the Keltic 
and Slavonic languages and dialects, also of Modern 
Gicelv, of Sanscrit, Pali, Burmese, Siamese, Malay. 
fJliiiiosc, and Japanese, — likewise of Grammars of the 
most important vernaculars of Modern India. The Keltic 
section will contain Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, and Breton ; 
the Slavonic section will comprise Biissian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian ; and the Seandinavian section 
Icelandic, Banish, Swedish, and PToiwegian. A volume 
on Anglo-Saxon is also in course of preparation. The 
Editor ajid Puhlisherg, by the selection of the most com- 
jieicnt scholars for the work, and by the greatest care 
ill the production, hope to render this series of the 
utmost practical utility both to linguistic students and 
comparative philologists, 

E, H. P. 

lOHDov, TiKruwiiHB, tSSI. 




HODUSTAJ^I, 

PERSIAN, AND ARABIC GRAMMAR 

SIMPLIMEB. 

HINDtiSTAEri. 


THE ALPHABET. 


Tlio Pci'si'an-Eiudustrmi alpluibot is a modification of the 
Arabic. It is written from right to left. 


NAME. 

1 Alif, 
t— -* Jh, 

L-j Pe, 
Tiu 
Llh Ta, 
C..J Sff, 
^ A/f!, 
- f7w, 

(i, 

^ liii 


BatTI-VALENT. I'EONUNCIATION. 

a, (j, «, 0, or?; This is tlic sfiriixm Icnis of the Groeh, a 
nteve prop to rest an initial vowel oa. 

5 ] 

j As in English. 

P ) 

t A soft dental t like the Italian, 

t A h;;rd palatal t. 

?. j 

j (As in English. 

cli ^ 

$ An aspirate strongly breathed out from 
the chest. 

/f/i Like el in Welsh or Gaolie, or the Geman 

c/i as ijroiiouiiced in Switzerland. 



hihdustakt aEviniAK. 


WAMi;. BCIUIVAI.ENT. 

rntixuNciATioK, 

J Dal^ 

(1 

A soft dental as in Itnliaii 

J Bill, 

4 

A hard palatal d. 


z 

As in English. 

j 

r 

A distinctly pi-onouncecl r. 

? Ra, 

> * 

r 

A hard palatal r. 

j 


As s in English. 

j Zhe, 

%h 

Like the French j in jour, or our s in 
pleasure. 

(_yj Sl>l, 

' ) 


1^^ Sliiii, 

iA , 

■ As in English . 

^Lt^, 

? 

1 

Zad, 


As a in English. 

'h Toe, 

s ) 

Properly pronounced with ih e t mi gue f all 



■ against the front part of the palate, hut 

1? Zoe, 

“■ ) 

' ordinarily pronounced like Cl.> andj . 


h, etc. 

A guttaml sound only heard in Arabic : 
in India, it is not often pronomicod. 

^ Ghain, 


A guttural sound sonietliing lilco the 
French r grassejd. 

1 J -FiJj 

/ 

As in English. 

J W, 


A Tory guttural /t, like efu in iluoli, only 
much stronger. 

C/ -STa/, 

h 

j As in English, but j is always hard ho- 

^Gaf, 

9 

> fore all vowels, as pronounced 

^ Til IH, ^ 

1 

1 ffhee, aotj'ee 

J/jM, 

M 
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jrAMB. SaCI'VrAliDSBT. PBONUNOtATIOrr. 

Muftf n 

j Waw, K- 

s lie % 

^ Ye ^ 

These are ioinod to the preceding letter hy prefixing a sraall 
rarve or stroke, and to the following letter by removing the 
enrro with which they all but alif end : thus 


DETACKLD. 

INITIAI.. 

MEBTAL. 

risAL. 



iA 



J 



z 







\J^ 




ir. 

o ^ 

3 

SI, 




c 


J 

S 

i 

J 

r 



r 

i 





j ^ 0 deprived of the curve would hecomo unrecognizable ; 
hence they do not Join to the left. 

The above letters are all consonants. 


As in English, but sometimes nasal at the 
end of a syllable, when it sounds lilie 
the French n in Ion; before h or/ it 
is sounded as f«. 

ITearly as in English, hut a little in- 
clined to !?. 

I As in English. 
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The Towols arc - m (as ia. hull), and - a (pronouncc'd like w 
in hit), both written ahofc the letter ; and ? ! written below 
the letter. 

Oomhined with \ a, » to, and ij, these become i aa («), 


. tiw (w), iy (i), j aw (pronounced as ow in cow), i_s ai (like 
I in 

IvTo word can commence with a vowel in the Arabic character : 
if it does the vowel is introduced by alif 1 . 

"When a syllable begins with a vowel, the mark — hamzeh is 
used to introduce it. 

But this hamzeh being wilttcn above the line I'Ofjuiros a prop : 
this in the case o£ a is 1 , in the case of u it is j , and iu Lbc 
case of s it is only that in the initial form this last is dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary y by losing its dots : o.y. j 1 
su-ar, “a pig,” jd-iin, “l go,” lo-l, "any,” "some,” 
fu-ida, "advantage.” 

Tashdiil doubles the letter it is placed over. 

SuluH shows that tho letter it is pbwoil over has no 


vowel. 

Waslah is only used over an initial alif in an Ax-ablo 
veord, or over tho Arabic article Jl al, and shows that it 
is elided. 

Maiiah is placed over an initial alif and shows that it 
should bo pronounced long, as bl una, "to come ” 

If tbe first letter of an Arabic word bo a sibilant or litiuid 


XHTB ACCIHENCE. 
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ti.G article is elided before it and tbc consonant itself doubled, 
as iiwammu-nndSf “ common people,” aJJT 

aldu-Uah, "Abdullah” (the aervant of Allah). 

THE ACCIDENCE. 

Accidence teaches ns the modifications of which words are 
capable in order to express the various accidental circumstances 
of person, gender, number, time and place. Such modifications 
are called inflections, and extend to verbs and nouns alike. 

IxTLEcrrox. 

The following are the only inflections used x 

\ a at the end of a word shows that it is masculine. 

i_| J ,) ,, ,, fominme. 

1 u when further inflected, becomes 6. 

The affixes <S in nouns and ch in verbs express the 
mascnlino plnrt.1 ; when they are further inflected they become 

ijl uii or it/iin express the ferainme plural. 

LAS' hittcl, a dog. luti6 Id, of a dog, 

kiUi't dogs, hiUon hd, of dogs. 

hrki, a girl. larhiydn, girls. 

larkiyoh Id, of girls. 

'Where words end in a consomini the change of 1 to o' and 
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cannot ta'ke plaoo, lor tlio slmx^lo reason tliat tlicro ifluo 1 to 

cliange. 

Lilt ttoy can and do add ; as 

u.y» iiiard, man or men, li niardok ha, of men. 

Cases oe ITonss. 

Tlie eases of nouns are made Ly adding tlie following particles, 
called post-positions : 

^ ha expressing genitive case or a dependent relation. 

^ ho for the objective case. 
tie fur the agent. 

Those will ho explained later on in the syntax. 

^ so for the instrumental or ablative ease. 
mm locative "in.” 

ji >, “ 0^” 

ciSi iah „ “ up to.” 

and the prefix ai for tlie vocative. 


PllOlSO'CrilS, 

The pronouns are t 

7/iam, I, ^ iu or fum, thou. 

^ Jtam, we. ^ iim, you. 

In these hard or dra is substituted for kd to expioss 
the genitive ; as 

jTiera ~ niai(n)3rd, of me, 
tera — iai[n)drd, of thoe. 



lEosroTJjsrs. 


1 


Jmnartt, of ii!3. 
tmihard, of yoxi 

and and become muj?t rmd tupi m tbeir in- 
flected forms, 

Tbc other pronouns are formed as follo^rs ; 

The syllable J yl. at the beginning espressea the near demonstrative, 
„ j wit „ „ remote „ 

,, < I ,, is interrogative. 

,, j ,, is relative. 

„ t is correlative. 


Thus, 



ij icuh, 

kaun, 

(^isy jmi, 

ijy iam, 

this 

that 

who ? 

who, which 

that samo 


wah'm 

, JkaJiun, 


iaMn, 

licro 

thuro 

W'llClO 

wherever 

there 

idhar, 

ud?uir, 

hidhar, ^c^jidhar, 

jiiS) iidhar, 

hither 

thither 

whither 

wdiithor 

thither 

yuk, 

Li}3S 

\c)yS‘ 

ijjyrrfV'^^h 


.thus 

BO 

how 

as 

BO 

Ujd itnd, 

Ui'l utnS, 

Ua? IcitnS,, 

lua;>' ytffld, 

Uoj titnd, 

tliu Csti) iTiimy, that (so) many, how many, 
or much or much or much 

as Tiiany, or 
nmoh as 

so many, or 
much 

i .d ab, ((,n— iis-icaJtt,') Itai, 

jab, 

tab, 

now 

that time 

when 

u'hC'ii 

then 

IaujI «/sa, 

waisd, 



\«w takd, 

so (like this) 

eo (liko that) how (bkewlmt) 

as (liLo which) so (like the same) 



JliX ' jU ' CbTA .iO: GliiKMAE 


In -flieir forniatiTes, i e. Gie form assumed bj- lliem boforo a 
pest-position, yHi, Si with, haun, bocoiuo iH) ws, 
Us. So, too, JO, ho who, and j-: so, its correlative, 
make jis and tis. 

The reflexive pronouns are; C-jI (ip (Ij^l genitive apml, 
ohjeetivc ^ <— Sj} I(o, etc.), self,” and tahi, self,” 
nncleclined, (c-^T op sometimes means ‘‘your honour;” its 
genitive is then ujI up Jiu), 

PosT-rosiiioxs. 

The relation which is oxpro.ssal in otlicr languogos \iy st. prepo- 
dtion, “putting something before a word,’* is in Iliudustunl 
expressed by a post-position, “putting sonietlung after it." 
These are first the signs of the casos already given, the rest 
are merely nouns of time or pflacc in their inflected form witli- 
out ^ or ; eg. ce-Jj !(s u?aM, “That time” then 

^ mard ll jihai, “ In tho direction of the man.” 
JiJiai being feminine, the lu hccomoa hi to agree with it. This 
concord is always observed. 

\ Gexuek. 

Vords necessarily implying fotnalea are fominine, ITo 
have seen that a feminine is made from a maseulino in a by 
taming it into I (p, 6). Other feminine tcrminiitions are ^ ? ish, 
cu t, hat. Of course there are exceptions, and these are 
mostly foreign words, where the letter which would otherwise 
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bIiow the word to he fcminino belongs to tlio root, as the Arabic 
ivaB, ^‘timo,” Tvhicb is masculino. 

All Arabic words of the form arc fcminino. 

Some words arc arbitrary in their gender, juat as in English a 
ship is fcminino. Those must bo learnt by practice. Words not 
included in the above categories are masculine, 

CojtriiiisoN^. 

This is made by putting tlie noun with which comparison is 
made in the ablative or instrumental caso with se, and 
leaving the adjective unchanged; as ^ (jwl 

yih hrla us se aoh'hha fiai, “Xhia boy is better than that.” 

Sometimes, fur greater clcarncsa, the word ijbj ziyadoK 
‘*morOj” is used;” or the PctsuMi compurativc, as 
** bettor,” may be introduced. 

The supcrlativo is made by adding snh, "all,” as 

^ e— s/tl larlion se acfiolthl, "Best of all the 

boys.” 

hiimisiiALs. 

The nnmorioal figures !iro ! II ® ^ I They are written 

from left to right as with ns, and ai'o comhinecl in the same way 
as our own; e.g, tAApraiSBl. 

Tho Numerals in nindustaal aro not easy to learn, as they 
seem to have a different form for each number up to a hundred. 
This differeneo is, however, only apparent, as in their original 
1 See the Section on Arabic Gramniiir. 
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• form they are as regular as our own. Witlmut, howcvcrj going 
into the philological question, I will show how they may bo 
approximately ranged like the English numerals. 

First we have the digits 1 to 10, elosoly resembling those of 
other Aryan languages. 

Then the “teem” represented by €ira. 

Then the “ iys," represented by Is. 

At 40 the tyi become irregular-, and we must learn mote, 
namely, &s for the “fy” of 50, .gjl atli for that of 60, 
attar for that of 70, assi for that of 80, and i_£y nai-o 
for that of 90. 

19, 29, etc., up to 79, arc expressed by 20 — ], 30 — 1, and 
so on. 






tern 

nrah 

1 


ek 

11 

^ s^\ iyorah, 

1 4 ytydrah. 

2 


do. 

12 


hurtih, ho-Orah {he, 






ef. Xjutin iia), 

3 


il>t. 

13 

iSjJ 

tenth. 

4 

jV 

cMr, 

14 


ehaudrith. 

.5 

77 V 

^5.nch 

15 


pandr ali. 

6 


cJiha. 

16 


solah. 

7 

' cjU 

silt. 

17 


Mtrah. 

8 


nth. 

18 


athUrah. 

9 

fa? 

J 

mw. 

19 


unis, one from (5)!s. 

10 



1 20 


ts — iwaitt ty 





inXMEHAlS. 

1! 


la 



tif fa * 


( t'Lla, 

A ) 


41 


21 

1 1 k 

■■ ” lilhi. 


42 

ls-&lls. 

22 

la -Is. 


43 

tsntalts. 

23 

M 


44 

^Ju.l\^p- chau-alie. 

21 

ckmhlSt 


45 

^aintalls. 

25 

paclus. 


46 

1 p if**- c]t>}is^at%s. 

26 

chJmllU. 


4^ ^ 

2i 



48 S 

(rr tails. 

28 

a{M’is. 


48j 

. ^ atJitiiltSr 

29 

%{)iilii, one 

from 

49 

liscAcjs, one frotn 


its. 

1 


chf's (5 iy). 

SO 



50 

{jm\s^ imhas. 


fhrod4^‘ 



[S)tij alturautivQ Hwm 

SI 



51 

ehmmn. 

32 

h{lttts. 


52 

la wan. 

33 

iCTtl t%& . 


53 

iirpan. 

34 



54 

eJmman. 

35 

paiktts. 


55 


36 

cIiTictitts. 


56 

chhappim. 

37 



57 

eat&ican. 


( ^j\ {tfhtts* 




38 

( arits. 


58 

atMwan. 


J mislia. 


59 

^LjI MBscijfA, one from 

OJ 

unchalla. 



. 6 {ty). 

40 

(^-JUs- c}Mlis==^e}iar-\-ts 

GO 

^Ls sath. 


=4 
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4 


I 


12 


f 

61 

{&ty sfffh 

clssfk. 

62 


63 

tirsath. 

64 

ChliUMdth. 

65 

painsath. 

66 

ohJiB-umih. 

67 

earsath- 

GS 

j .^j\ orsath. 

( afJmtk. 

vnl<.aii(tr, one 

69 

70 

h'oxa hattar {7) (ij. 
saitnr. 

71 

(7)iV httUfir-=!‘Satiari 
ehhdttai". 

72 

iaJiaftar, 

73 


74 

chaukatlar. 

75 

pncliliattar. 

76 

cMuhaitur. 

77 

sciihciitd^^ 

78 

j»i 

atkaitar. 

79 

anus?, orto from 

80 

assl, 

USSl, 



(S)i// 

f7si 

81 


1 t^/k'he. 

82 


ha-ubt. 

83 

US^l/ 


84 


chauri'iisl. 

85 

-jlasr’ 
L5 V f 

pachutit. 

86 


cJihe-ubl. 

37 



88 


atJiiibl, 

89 


mnedbl. 

90 

o'y 

natCiCi’. 


90 

P'/H'S 

91 


(Mmioff. 

92 

kjy 

lunm-e. 

93 

Ljy\y 

tirundxop.. 

91 


cliuuyiimuc). 

95 1 


pmphumice. 


• V: 

p>achQn<iwe. 

96 


chlm-dnawi. 


97 sahanawe, 

93 alh'tluac&. 

\ %anunaw^. 

\ .1 . 

( ^ mi. 

Bee p lU 


100 

^ Tile j and A bdnj inlercliimgealiie, 
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The ordinal numherR arc : 

1st paJdil 

2nd dTisrd 

and ilio rest hy adding; wO-h, 
The termination wan, wlia 

Fractions are : 

1. SuESTANTITES. 

,\j ^ii-o I 

I ^ * ? a quarter. 

oJiauili&l ) 

iUift-i, a third. 

Ud 1 udh(1, a hall (also used 

as an adjective). 

<aiiiJd-j, one & a quarter. 


3rd iJsrd 

4th Ip chauLh't 

lliwan, “t’frontioth.” 
inflected, heconies wen, 

2. Adjectives. 
paun i 

’ / one quarter less. 

^5-'^ ) 

s<'irli0, one lialf more. 
saioa, a quarter more. 
hjjS derh, one and a half. 
arha-l, t^vo and a half. 


VEBBB. 

Verbs only consist of a root which is combined with varions 
participial affixes and the auxiliary verb to he. 

Tlio simplest form of the auxiliary verb is that which ex- 
pressoa “being” for each of tho persons, This is generally 
Icnown as the “ substantive verb.” 

SUBSTATTIIVE VeUB. 

The following comparative table shows the forms assumed by 
this verb in the principal Aryan languages : 


X4 TTTTJ-nTTSTAWt OHAMjaiB. 


PnnaiAN'. 

Zexd. 

Sanskuct. 

PilAXMT. 

TJWTn'KTAKI. 


tihni 


ami 

LJ} 


alii 


asi 



agti 


alt (ati) 

l_s" 

fi' 

mahi 


timo 

n;i 


gta 


aha 

A 

oJl ' 

Jieilti 


and 

^Jr. 


In Greek and Latin these become etc., and stm, etc., it 
being a philological law that the A and s interchange, 

When the Hindiistant forms of the above are not aibxed they 
take Js A before it, as /liiu, hai, etc* 


Paets on inB 'Vunn. 


The parts of verbs are the following ; 

The Eoot, ^ gir, *'to£alJ,’^ 

Infinitive or Houn j \. - 

1 U nH, as gir-nn. 
of Action, ) 

More Abstract or | and its inflections as 

Indefinite Action, j u giruh, I fallhig, olo. 

Aetna! Puturc, IT g~i. 


and the participial affixes, via. ; 
(Jne doing, Ij ts., 

Oiio done, 1 a, 


I all inflected like nonns. 


and the present and past tenses of the substantive verb 
etc,, tha etc. 


ttKE TilfaBS OJ' TUB TEEB. 
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All tho parts of the verb arc but combiuations of the aboT®, * 
For tbo difforent numbers, persons, and genders wo baTo raorelj* 
to alter tlio termination 1 d into t for feminine, i_e s for mascu- 
line inflcctioufl or plural, and in tbc aorist eii for plural 
masculine, and in for plural fominine, according to tbo rule 
given on p. 5. 

The root in its simplest form is used for the imperative 
singular, as “write tbou.” To this we may add tbc 

termination it/e, which makes the command into a request- 
cMhiy$, from. eMhnii, “to wish,” is used in the 
sense of “one ought,” “wc should,” “let us,” etc.) 


The Tehses or the Tnau. 
Boot Ukh, “ write.’^ 


.,/fj liTcJi, 

main likhuh, 

^^0 j»ib ham lihh&k, 

M UP- main liUivnga, 
^ysi main liJiJita hv.n, 

Ijj main hkhta. tha, 

IjiS ti matn-ne lihha, 
ij, tnain-iie likhd hai. 


‘Write. 

I (may be) writing. 

We (may be) writing. 

I writing-shall. 

I {masc.) one- writing am. 

I one-writing was. 

I wrote. 

I wrote is, i e. tlic state 
wrote” is now a fact = I 


have written. 
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Ijiil (3 'main-ne liUiO. ihd, I wrote waP, i.c. Hjo slate 

“ 1 wrote” was tlio fact® 
I had written. 

ij main-ne likhs. hogd, I wrote will hc^ i e. the state 

" 1 wroto” will take jilncc 
=1 shall have written. 

From which e:£aiiipleg we see that the tenses of the verhs 
are formed merely by combinations of the words given above 
(p. 14). The construetion with the agent in (J ne will be ex- 
plained further on. 

By adding the adverbial particle or the termination 2 
thow'ord becomes emphatic, as^.J yihl ifd), “thisvay,” 
BO li JB “being,” in its iniloetcd form of htitf', be- 
comes, with the addition of /i?.«=“Xn the 

condition of one actually being,” i.o. “ Just as ho was doing or 
becoming something : ” eg. dehh-iu, ‘'seeing,” 
delih-U hi, “At the very moment of his seeing ” 

The Hindustani language is very dramatic, never employing 
the indirect narration, and the speaher is always as it weie 
pointing to what he is talking about Bo when it is req^nirod 
to express a hypothesis and its consequence, it is suOicient to 
mention the two things, and place them as it w'erc side by side : 
thus jv wuh aisrl karid io tmui jilid, 

“ If bo were to do so I would go,” IH. " If ho so doing tlion I 
going.” Hence the use of the present paitieiple, e.g. harta, 
as a eoaclitioiial tense. 
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lUHEGDXAI!. YEEBS. 

01 course some verbs rviE not at first sight appear to form 
tbeir clilforeut parts exactly after this rule, and ai’e therefore 
caUed Irregular. As a matter of fact any apparent irregularity 
is only due to necessary euphonic change. For example : 
Icarnd, “to do,” makes Mya in the past, and mama, 
“to die,” makes ly.ii mtt-a. This arises from the fact that the 
original root contained the old vowel-consonant ri, and was Iri 
(compare the English “ create"), this hoing hard to pronounce, 
hocomos resolved either into ar or i : now J:ara (though 
it docs occur iu poetry) is not easy to utter, and Itnu is harder 
still. IVe therefore get Ilya for the past, and harm for the 
infinitive, the y being introduced simply to facilitate the pro- 
nunciation. The cockney patois docs preci.sely the same thing 
(ef. I-y-aint), 

In ma/rnd, to die,” the root originally contained a 
vowel ■& (cf. murdan in Persian and more in Latin), from 
which we got mu-S. and mu-d^mn-w-a. Again liyjii hand, “to 
bo,” makes hftwd. Hero a w is introduced for similar euphonic 
reasons. 

Passive Toick. 

The Passive Yoice is of very rare occurrence in Hindustani ; 

fsonie grammarians oven affinu that in does not exist. There 

2 
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are, lowever, plenty of words and exprossione to malio uj) for 
it, cf. y** -ri Mty'lm 

lahatu Umd/ii, “May ilii' story soon be HiiisLed by me,” lit. 
“ This story be from-ine soon complete.” 

"Wlien. tbe Passive must be used, t.e. wben an active verb has 
to be made passive, the past participle is used with the verb 
[j\^ Junu; “to go,” as mama, “ to boat,” mdra 

jand, “ to be beaten.” "With, tbia naage we may compare the 
English "to get beaten,” “get” being connected with “go;” 
I)/. American “you get,” and our own “ gel out.” 

I’onMATioir OP TnANSirivji! peojm Imxujixritivi; Vmass. 

To turn a neuter into an active, or an active into a causal, a 
is added to the nooi . a second causal verb may bo formed from 
this by adiiing ?« to the root. These are probably tho roota of 
the verbs liT and, “to come,” and W = ^ “to bring,” 

introduced to give further motion to tho previously neater or 
tmeim verb. 

COMI’OUND TVoiCDB, 

Hindustani is very rieb in Compound Words. Houns of this 
kind ore for the most part borrowed from tbe Puraian, and 
these are so hke English in their arrangoraent that they can 
cause no trouble to the learner. 

The types most in use are exactly analogous to such English 
compounds as “tinder-box,” “block-head,” “ rosy-cheoks,” etc. 


SOmOTJin* TTCffiBS. 
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The CompouTid Tcrbs are rather more ditHcnlt to explain j but 
they Tungc themselves readily under three heads- 

1 Those where the root alone is used, as expressing mere 
aotion, and is subsequently fui-ther defined or qualified by 
another verb expressing the secondary condition of the person 
of whom the action is predicated. 

2. "WTierc the present participle, e.^. Tcarta, ‘^one doing,” 
is used, expressing the condition of the individual. The idea 
may be subsequently exi>anded, and .a secondary predication 
made of his state with regard to time and place. 

3 Those in which the past participle, as hlj/S, is used to 
express a complete action, and a further statement is added of 
the condition of the person wth reference to such action. 

The first belongs to those verbs which arc generally called 
1. intenaives, 2. Potentials, 3. Coniplotivofl, of which the fol- 
lowing arc examples : 

1 to drink up (to go through it — get 

it over). 

Uljf- ’khdjfma, to eat up. 

lol utkud, to speak up (speaking — to stand up). 

U!13 iaf dulna, to cut up (cutting — to use violent 
action). 

^ gir parna, to fall down (falling — to lie down). 

Um IdiO dend. to squander away (losing — to give). 
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2. Any verbal root \Yith 

sahul, to bo iiblo. 

LiL: X’/i/t saLnUf to bo ablo to cat. 

3. Any verbal root wltli chiknu^ “ to linis'li.’* 

Note that in these coniponmlfl the root is muilterod, and the 
second member oi the compound only is con]'ugatcd ii i/i« is 
traneitivo it will talce m in the past, hut not otherwise (see 
Syntax) ; eff. SlijU ^ Bhcr-lo mOr d«la, “ho 
slew tho lion," hccauso wo say iSl but Lf ^ ij 

touh rcti-liO llm fpi/^, becauso wc h.iy ij . 

To tbc second cla&a belong — 1. CuntillU)lti^•l:H, and 2. se-oallod 
Statistical Yorhs- 

The only real compoundfl ol this liind ore those formed with 
the present participle in its adverbial (i.a. maseulinti inJlocled) 
form, meii, “in," being understood ; as 

IjW lallejCnCi, b* go on I'b.i.i.iering 
Li^ pui’his riiJwn, to beep (in reading. 

The so-cnllcd statkticals and other cimtiinuith'oH ui'o Bijiiply 
sentences where tho preb(mt partIoi]ilo oeour.s, iind must ho 
inflected to express numhot and gouder ; ns 

^ IjW buuX* Aj wiih Jimstujdid hai, he— a laughing man- 
goes on. 

^ “'“A 0,il hai, sho — a singing woman 

comes on. 

To the third class belong — 1, Hreguentatives. 2. Dendora- 


Tits SYIfTAX. 
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lives ; i.e. we have only to remember that the past participle 
with harna and cMhjia means to “keep on doing a 

thing,” or to “desire to do it,” and that such compounds are 
considered as intransitive. 

Another class of oomponnds is formed with inflected infini- 
tives; as Icarne lagna, “to begin to do.” lagnu 

means “to apply oneself,” and the whole expression is eq^uiva- 
lent to \S} harne Tco or mm lagnii, “to apply 

oneself to doing.” Similarly UU and IrjJ hixrnap&nd 
and hanie dmii, “to give or got leave to do.” 

The repetition of a root will also imply continuation, or fro- 
quonoy; as ^ sock sock kar, “having reflected:” or 

two different roots may be so used; as J_jJ hoi ekdl, “go 
on talking together.” 

THE SYNTAX. 

In Accidence wo found how each word was capable of certain 
modifloations to express the accidents of person, number, gender, 
or time. 

■VTe now come to Syntax, which, as its name implies, is the 
putting together of these individual words, or groups of words, 
to express one complete idea. 

The Aocidmoe being knoWn, all that we require further is to 
learn the usage of the language in this syntactical arrangement. 

This depends first upon the natural order in which ideas occur. 
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Secomny, npoTi tlio liistory, tnxIitionK, Laliiis, and (lispoKitton 
of the people iini/ig tho Hloas ; i.e. on I, ho natural order modiliotl 
l)y habits : in other worda, ulwri or jiveiih'^rifi/ 

THE SE^TIKPrCE. 

Kow, tho complete exprossion of an idea if? failed ci seutence, 
Trhich in. its simplest form, is tho mention of a pmrson or thing 
and the telling something about him or it ; e.i/. 

Man is mortal. John wont ; 

but if the verb is transitive ; * if, ers its name vnph'n, ifs action 
goes on to something else, wo must have something cist for it to 
go on to ; tf.y. rlohti atmek .Tamta 

All that can possibly he adclrd to this is: (1) RffljLotlnng 
telling ns about tho state of John or Juinos, — theso are ndjoc- 
tms added to ike person-, (2) the iu;vnnor of tho .^riklug, — those 
are aiverls added to the verb , (d) llus numucr in wliloh, or tho 
thing with which, it was done, — tluisu uro iuslrumonlH ; or 
(4) the time or place whore and when it was done, — these are 
locatives. 

The C-iSEs or U'oxrK's. 

Ifow, for each of these cases tho Hindustani has a “ cased’ 

The simplest nninficctcd form expresses tho subject of the 
history to he narrated. 

It may also he called the nominative, or ease which namo.s him. 

The Oriental and European grammatical systems not boitig 
precisely the same, tho technical names of tho caso.s borrowed 
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cossTEucTioir wnn , gt ne ahu iS lo. 

from tKe latter are not always applicaWo to the fomier, and ■ 
not unfrequently mislead the beginner. Three of these have 
a peculiar and distinctive use in Hindustani, and for them the 
following nomenclature is suggested as more in accordance -with 
the principles of Urdu grammar ; — 

Old nomenclature. Examples. noS£e. 

Hominative and Accusative . , , . , Subjective. 

Dative and Accusative ^ . . Objective. 

Agent ^ . . Agent. 

In the remaining cases, as no additional clearness would be 
gamed by a change of names, the old nomenclature is retained. 
The cases in ^ and ^ aro the great stumhllng-block to be- 
ginners. 

CoKSTBTrcTiON wtih ^ no Aum S ho. 

In former grammatical analysis the agent was always trans- 
lated by tho English proposition "by,” and the verb regarded 
S.B pamm. ci (j"1> *li0 satv a dog,’ or 

literally, 'by him a dog was seen’” (Forbes, p. 103), In this 
view other grammars concur, assuming the verb to be passive 
and tho construction identical with the Sanskrit, a g . : 

Sanskrit Kuklturs-na p6.nh.gam pUam. 

_ Hindustani Ektte ne pdnl pigd. 

English By the dog water was drunk. 

However true this may he as an explanation of the origin of 
the construction, it does not explain its present application. 
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The fact is that the Uindfistara idiom, inalces a mneli nicer 
distinction oi ca.scs, and of tho relation between the verb and 
the norm, than our own language. 

In intransitive vcrlis, and in all tenses of transitive vorbs ex:- 
cept those denoting a past or complete action, a siato or condition 
is implied as still going on; as ^he walks,” or “is walking,” 
“ he strikes,” etc. The person affected by such condition, or in 
whom it takes place, is properly put in tlio suhjcctw case. 

In certain verbs, too, such as “to give,” whioh are said “tc 
govern two acensatives,” it is obvious that one of these so-called 
“ acensativos” is tho mhjed of the gft, that is, the thing given, 
and the otiicr tho ohjeot of it, that is, the rei'qnent of the gift, 
Here the ITuiduatanI logically puts the first in the suhjeatiu case 
and the second in tho ohjeotive case. 

In tho case of tho past tenso of a transitive verb we conccivo 
of an action completed and passed; wo wish, tlioreforo, to know 
the agent ooncorned in such act. Hero the Hindustani supplies 
us with an agent case. 

A. complete past action, regarded as an impersonal action 
without intimate reference to a subject or object, is put in 
the uniaflccted form of the verb, i.e. the masculine ; tlius, 
“ho struelt the man,” where ,J is the 
agent, ^ iJiyt the object, and tho impersonal, and therefore 
uninffeeted verb. ' " ' 

But there are many A'erhs in which the subject of tho action 


coirsTitrcTioiT tviih: ne and ^ ho. 
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is more or less intimately connected "witli it in sense, as — * 

obtained nourisbrnent,” where the 
aetion and its Bubjeot may bo said to form bnt one idea, being 
cquiTalcnt to *'was'nonrished.” 

The intimate relationship between the verb ancl nom is onT^ ex- 
pressed in SXnivstam by making the former agree in gender and 
number loith the latter, 'Wliere the intimate relationship does 
not exist the other construction may he used. 

Honns implying abstract ideas will most frequently stand in 
tins relationship to the verb. 

In some cases the line between the subject and the object is 
le=i'’ clearly drawn, and we may uso either the one case or the 
other accoiding as wo regard the noun as intimately connected 
wrth the action of tho verb, or otherwise, For example, wo 


may say- 


(jjj \ US nc eh hmrli \ 

- '■ ■' deUu 

.... t ... > ±1 


01 L’iljue S UB ne eh lomrz ( 

' ' ’ kodekM. / 


Ho saw a fox,” 


in the first case, regardmg the act of “seeing a fox” as one 
idea; in the second, dwelling mentally upon the act of “seeing” 
as complete in itself, but particularizing the object on which 
such action falls. In other words, the construction differs as 
wo regard the noun from a subjective or objective point of 
MOW, and the Hindustani lauguage has a form appropriate to 
o tber idea. 
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la this way ^ may be said to reader tbo object dcilaitc 
in the sense of callinf^ attention to its olji'Siive nature as distin- 
gaished from the snljeot-, hut eortaiuly not, as the gTaumars 
assert, in the sense of giving to the aonn tho force of the dofinif.o 
article. Indeed, hoth oonsfcnictioas arc cfiually adinissiblG with 
the word ”a, an, one,” which makes the noun expressly 
indefinite, as in the example, and with the demonstrative ^ or 
or which render it beyond all question definite. In such 
cases the grammars fall bach upon the illogical and feeble ex- 
planation, that the use of ^ is **more elegant” in one case 
than in another ! 

By bearing in mind that the so-calli'd noaihuiihs or nnin- 
flected form of tho noun is always mljecbipe, thal, tho case in 
is only used for tho agmt, and that tho case in S always 
points to a distinctly aljeotive state of llic nouUi the student 
will avoid an error of idiom into which cxperieiico lias shewn 
that most beginners full. 

It only remains to ho said that tho genitive or dependant 
particle ha agrees with the word that follows it in gender, 
number, and in being inflected or not; as l^« manl hi, “of 
the man.” 

If mard ha larhd, The man’s son. 

ward he hrhe hi, Of 1,ho miiu's son. 

L 5 ^ ‘V* ^ jora. The miin’s wife. 

Those broad principles can never be departed from, and the 



COlfSTETOIIOW WITH ^ m AND ^ JiO, *7 

sentence must contain the words witli the necessary infiectiona 
for marking the cases, the gender, and the numher. 

The order of ideas in Hindustani is as follows : Subject — ■ 
Object — Tcrh, or Agent — Subject — ^Verh : the latter, as it were, 
locking the whole up into a compact frame. 

The rules given in grammars for the concord of words then 
are, after all, nothing bnt — 1. Eeminders that we are to use 
these modifying inflections, and maintain this order of words; 
or 2. Attempts to reconcile any appai-ent deviation from them. 
Bearing in mind those principles, and what was said in the 
Accidence as to the exact meaning of the individual words 
which combined form the tense of a verb, etc., we can analyse 
grammatically any sentence in the Handustam language. 
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TEE ALrnABET, 

The Pcrsiiia Alpliahct is the same as that used for Hlnduatanl 
(sec p. 1), except that it has none of the fotir-dottcd letters, 
lIj , S nmlj. 

The prf^iiunciation is nearly the ennie in hoih langnaj^es, 
excepi. that the dif is pvonounecil in Porsian lilcc im m 
"iwOj” instoacl ol like d in "father,” us in Iliudustriul. 

Tlic Porsianh also freqnontly pronounce Czf H’V with a slight 
1 / sound, like the Cockney mode of pronoanieing ihe y in ffcirilen, 
“ f/j/mhn.'” ■\Vhciv it occurs hetweon two vowels it is often 
bounded like y, , pronouiu'cd hko I'l/cr. 

In old Persian, and in tlio limguiigc aa s]n>ken in India at tho 
present day, the loiigj, and liavo two sounds, u anil j, called 
tfia'ra/, "known,” and o and e, cnlh'd mnjhul, 

"unknown.” The modern native of Iran does not employ tho 
latter sounds. 

THE ACCIBEJICE. 

The P.\et3 op Speech, 

Like otter languages, PoTBian contains three parts of speech, 
namely, ISiouns, Yerhs, and Particles, 


KOtrars. 
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It is aseful to bear in mind tli6 meaning of tliese rrords. 

Tie Konn is the name of a tbing (nomen ) ; tbe Tcib is the 
action word ; and tbo Particle is a tiscful word not req_niring to 
be defined by inflection or conjugation, but itself used to define, 
q^ualify, or restrict other words. 

Old Persian — or rather Zend — had a very elaborate gram- 
matical system. This has disappeared, and we have the rela- 
tions of words to each other expressed in modem Persian with 
a simplicity equalled only by our own English, 

NOFITS. 

Cases op Homrs. 

The only casc-onding for Honns which has sniwived is \j for 
the oljectke. 

The other relations which the case-ending of other languagoa 
imply arc expressed by the i-Hfat, and by the use of such pre- 
positions as J ha, ''to,” L' 5(2, "with,” jl aj, "from,”^ lar, 
“upon,"^ii ihr, "in,” oto. 

Jsnfai implies tho relation of ono person or thing to another, 
as genitive and dependent, or snhstautive and adjective. 

Of tho application of i?afat and tho use of the objective ease 
I shall speak when I come to treat of the Syntax. 

Tho Tooativo is formed by prefixing at, as ai mard, "O 
man !” or (poetical) by affixing 1 d, as dusts., " 0 friend!” 

The language has no artiole, but a common noun is restriot^v^l 
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SO 

to unity, cxprossing om (.sj)ccifictl or not) of tlio biM'ciua and no 
more, by adding . 'Wlioa tliis is tLe ufV. niajhrd 

(boe p, 2S) it makes tlie word iudodiiitc, wkcthor it bo a 7iom 
or a verb. 

^Toast^ SuBSTAKTH'x; Ajn Aiwiion vk. 

All uoniis are eoncreie. tliat is, substantive. 

A noun only exercises the functions of an adjective by being 
used in a subservient manner as i^ualifying another word; e.g. 

mard i Ihuh, “a good man,” not as in English (whore 
good is abstract and meaninglcAS withoat the hubBtantivc being 
expressed), but ”‘a man (1 mean) a good one:” hence wo can 
use a so-called '‘adjective” as a eiibHtantlvi', as “a 

good (man),” /nurda, "a dead (man),” whereas in Kiiglish 
to say “a good,” “a dead,” is nonsciiau. Tliore is, in fact, no 
such thing as an adjective, though one eubsUuvtivo may be used 
to liualify another. 

Hoiiur.a. 

The Plural is formed by afiixing 

an for rational ] 

; croaturoa f 

and Ub hu for iiTational ) 

va iftm-ian, “ men,” smighd, " stones.” 

"When the word ends in silent a A an euphonic is insortod ; 
as ifiAij a slave,” “slaves.” If it aid 

in 1 a, an euphonic ji is inti'odueed; as lU' ddtia, “wise,” 
dd/iagd». 
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so mueli from Arabic lias adopted many 
language, n at the end of a word, representiirg 
the Arabic i, often becomes tAol at in the plural, according to 
the Arabic usage. 

In “irrational” words derived from, the Arabic Persians very 
frequently use the Arabic plural, but they insert ay for euphony 
in the case of the feminine plural in cnil at; as jeii halh, “n 
fortress/’ yjh ^ kila,^ or kaVajiit, “fortresses.” They 

even erroneously transfer this construction to purely Persian 
words; as (b-iy mmshta, “a writing,” c:jlsaA_jj mvkMajat, 
“writings;” but this is only done in words implying an irra- 
tional being or thing. 

When the Arabic feminiae in = ir is affiAod to a noun im- 
plying a rational object, as mdshsk, “beloved,” 

mdshukali, “a mistress,” it becomes ai, and not jo.t. 

In colloquial Por.siaa Uj Aa is used as the plural for nearly 
all words, rational and irrational alike. 

DuiJi. 

In somo words the Arabic dual form is borrowed; as 
tarf, “a side,” tarfain, “the two sidos” or “parties:” this 
always ends in ^ ain. 

Gender. 

Prom a grammatical point of view the Persian language has 


J The irregular or “broken” Arabic plurals are treatsd. of in the Arabic 
section of this work. 
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no gender. Of sKeli words ns jO.} pader, “fatLcr, muder^ 

“niothor/’ tte gender is BcK'OYident ; and in ensos wliero it ia 
necessary to inako the distinction otlier additional wuj'ds are 
used, such as JjUt mada, “female,” mr, “nude;” thus, 
y ydi) i nar, “a bull,” gav i mCidit, “a cow.” For 

human beings mard, “man,” tan, “vrocian,” arc added; 
as p'ir i mard, “an old man,” 

old woman.” 

Sometimes dilToront wonts nro onis)Ioyc'd, as in English, to 
distinguish the sexos; aH.~_jr. ffhUnh, ‘ a lam,” inisifi, “a 
ewe” (but in literary Forsian Hignlhos “a raiu”) ; 
mp, "ii horse, ” j^boU wudii/dn, “a marc;” UiftrU/i, 

“a cock,” mrihi/n/!, “a lieu.” 

FUONOaNS, 

The Tersonal Pronouns are : 

jfWJi, I, pL L» ma, wo. 

y thou, „ U i ffmnnT, you. 

j\ h, he, „ v^h&n, they (those) 

m, this, ,, u/idii, tiny (these). 

The only thing to nohoe in s^an and y iu i.o thjit in tho 
objootive case they become ^ mt'rtl (for tnm+ra.), titru 
(for tfl-hru), the Tiasal and the long von/H both, bocuiuhig 
absorbed. 

In 7/8 and n, and their plnrats, we notico tlm same 
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principle as in Hindustani, naincly, tliat i nx y espressos Kcar • 
relation, and u or w expresses remote relation. 

Ik, “tills,” and un, “that,” nialio uMn and 

jl •uslian in the plural for rational beings : but they sometimes 
foim the plural quite regularly, as Inan and anan for 
rational, and 1 lohd and 1 anAd for irrational beings. 

M>te. — 1 __> “to” or “by” takes an euphonic d before there 
pronouns; as^^^j Ju ladin-^^] j ba-^in, “to this,” jij iadan^^ 

J Jd+urt, “to that.” 

The plural forms are not required for nouns n'hieh merely 
qualify a plural noun, since the plural torminatiou of the noun 
atsolf sufficiently explains it; as 
“ good men.” 

ApPIXED PnoNOUK-S. 

The pronouns sometimes take an affixed form, as folloms : 

^ am, abbroTiated from man, me or mine.” 

LZJ at, ,, „ y iu. “thou 0 / thine.” 

^ ash, “him or his,” 

A soems to have once belonged to the pronouns, as me may 
see from the plurals ushan, UAi shumd, etc. ^ 

These affixes arc only used of rational heings, and have the 
isual plural termination in un, though the Anal nasal n ia 
dispensed with in tlio first person ; thus, 

U mu, “ U3 or our.” 

^^\J^ifdn, “you or yours.” 
sAdn^ “ them or theirs.” 
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iKi’JSKKOGAi’iri: rxto^’otraxs. 

As ia lEndu&tani, iliO souad cl/ h asks a xpicstioa relative to 
ratioaal beings; as S kih, “vko?” and tlic eoiTOfipondlng soft 
sound asks a q^ucstioa relative to irrutlcmal tliuiga; as c7ii, 

* * what f ” These, with other words which have hceomo absorbed 
or amalgamated in the form, miJco mp the remaining interroga- 
tives; e g. “which?” (of two), the d being a survival of 
du, **two;” cMguna, ""how?” (for ^ chi, ""what?” 

and gun, “phase, colour, sort,”) and chiin, ""how? like 
what?” (the [^having a tendency to disappear hetween two 
vowels); <X^cltand, " ‘how many ” o7n', “what?”"l-iAi^ ««(f, 
“some”) (cf. cAXuI atidiiJc, "‘aliltlc”), Lai, ""when?” etc. 

IlErX.T{XXVj!! PxKIXOtJKS. 

These arc formed by adding the la'i-Kiinal pronouns hkud, 
“seli,” etc. ; as 

mm kJnid, I myself. 

JjA- y tii Ichtid, d'hou iliysclf, otc. 

The affixed forms may also bo used w'itli hhud ; as 
dar IcMm-i-lhudim, In my own house. 
Prom lihudash, "" hit-self,” wo get Udesh (""hia 

own self, his-solf ”) and hlCesMan, “hxmaolf.” In the 

last the word signifies “body” or ""person.” 

BsAHruES on xroj PnasoxAr, PaoH'oras. 

The following examples aro useful aa showing the various 
uses and combinations of tho pronouns : 

fd&npisr i ful&nam, I, so-and-so, the 
son of so-and-so. 
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^ T wiose son went. 

S y iu Tii pisarat raft, Thou whose eon went. 
u M piscerash raft, Ho whose son went, 

“With f M may he compared the q^ui of European languages. 
It serves for all relatives, hut may be defined by other words, as 
in the above examples. 

CoacPAitisoii-. 

The comparative is formed by adding JI far, and the superla- 
tive by adding tarin. A single example will impress this 
on the reader’s mind : 

<JtJ hih, good, lih'ter, better, Mh-tarm, best. 

Sometimes the Arabic comparative form Jjtil afal is used'in 
Persian. Of this I shall speak further on, when treating of, 
Arabic grammar. 

NEMEEAIS. 

The numerical figures are the same as in Hindustani (see p, 9). 

The numerals in Persian are : 

1 CSj yak 11 ya^daih 

2 ^0 dvi 12 dawazdak 

S i-j sa'A 13 sisdah 

4 okahdr 14 chahdrdah 

5 ^ pemj 1 5 b piimdak 

6 sJmh IS ^i^Li sJi&nzdaJi 

7 Lm.Aj!) haft 17 iJk'ria) haffdah 

8 (jr-AJi haiU 18 SJcAJb hoihtdaji 

p i 

9 <0 nuh 19 mv&zdaJi 

10 Jfj ddh 20 list 

1 000 JJ& hazSr 


30 

40 cJiihil 

50 panjdh 

60 Lr-->-i3A sTiast 
70 jliAtti haftS-d 
80 tilxuji hashtui 
90 nmad 

100 li.tf' sad, 
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They arc c[uite regularly eornpoundetl, as follows : 

j bid u yah (20 and 1)21 

i ) i i j j j\jJ^ lm^3,r a IwM 

mi u Imlitad u yah One thousand eight hundred and eighty 
and one, 1881. 

The ordinals are made by affixing j* urn ; as 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


elioharum, 4th 
panjuni, 5 th, 
and so on. 


yahim, 
duvum, 
swum, 

For *' first” the word or the Arahie 

aimal, may he used. 

The numerals lake the noun in the aiiifiular; as t^jLi dil 
taard, ‘*two men.” 

Ve say in English **two head of citlllo,” and so on. The 
Persians hare soTcral such (xualilying words for various objects 
when used with numorals. The ptiucijnd arc the following; 


Persons, yd rta/flir,indi\idu!ils, pmj mfar 


Horses, cattle, rds. head, 


etc. 

Camels, 

jILj hatar, 
inakar. 

j atrin; 

Elephant, 

tanfir. 

chain, 


&u.st, 5 frlcndB. 

d'tlTds asp, 

2 horaoa. 

j jIUj chj sih katur 

\ shdur, 3 camels. 

Jjj js^j chahar %a»- 

jir fil, 4 elephants. 
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Jewels & fruit, Ailti ddnaJi, grain, ci^aJs Tiaft diiita ® 

durr, 7 pearls. 

J hasM dum 

seib, 8 apples. 

In coUoq^nial Persian tlic word Ij ia is nscd as a dctermina- 

tiTC for most objects ; aa < jV^ Ij chokar td Icitdh, 4 boots. 

(The word “piecee,” as *^one piecee man,” in Chinese Pigeon 
Englieh, is a relic of the same nse of q^nalificatiTe or determining 
words), 

THE VERB. 

The Persian Verb also consists of a root in combination with 
various participial affixes and the ansiliary verb "To he,” of 
which the simplest form is the affixed substantive verb (see p. 14). 

I* am, (I) am, (^®) 

(tbou) art, (ye) are. 

0 ad, (he) is,^ Ail and, (they) arc. 

Tenses oir tee Yeeb. 

The root expresses mere action, as ras, ‘ ‘ arriving,” hence 
ras+mn, “l arriving,” ras-\-t, "thou arriving,” 

ras-^ad, "ho arriving,” etc., is the simplest tense, or 
aorist, which must he further defined by context or by particles. 
The prefix mi (or the older form hamz) does so define 
it, and gives it a present moaning; as ml ramm, "l 

am arriving,” etc. 

> "Wheii this is nBod sepaiafely it talc® the more regular form. 

"ii u in Greek ox T*trn 
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'' Tlio Pboot. aa tto sliortest iorm of the Verb, ig also nsod as su 
imperative, as {juj ras, “arrive.” Ttio prolilljitivo is made by 
prefixii]g ^ ma, as “do not arrive,” of. iliadustaul 

O 

mat (p. 15). 

Then comes an aflrx. expressing past action, which is, as in 
English, generally z d OYi sound, as “made,” “pas;!,” 

Tn Persian this is, in most eases, preceded by a vowel, as 
ras-\-l-^d, “arrived.” 
shin-^u-ird, “hoard.” 
oUmjI i«!(+tt+d, “fiLoud” 

The first, or l sotind, being the most euiumon. Sometimes the 
J becomes CJ i) as Wdstan, “to wish.” [f to the 

“stem” thus formed we add wc obtain the inJlnitlve ; as 
rasldan, “to arrive.” Thi.s, further combined with tho simple 
tenso in J, etc., luakcs tho preterite rasldam, 

“l arrived,” rasldl, “thou didst arrive,” etc. But tho 

affix ci, as wc havo seen above (p. 30), mulcoa any word indefinite, 
A?e therefore got again 

rasldami, “did I or- raslilml, “did we ar- 
rive,” or “were I to arrive,” rive.” 

raszdi, raslduh, “did yo ar- 

“ didst thou arrive,” rive.” 

rasldi, “did he ar- rasuhnii, “did they 

rive,’'* arrive.” 



USB ATCTXIAUT 'TBSB “XO BE.” 


By acTding a sliort a s to the nast form the same idea is ex- 
pressed with a BonsQ of iacompleteness. Thus, in English one 
says, “l am going — eh — to,” etc., the hesitating suggesting 

something to come. This form, e.g. ra&ida^ signifies 

“having arrived,” and is used with those tenses which are 
formed from anxdiary verhs, without which the sense would 
be incomplete; as 

raslia^am, I have arrived. 
ras~ida-\-i. Thou hast arrived. 
raslda-\-ait, Ho has arrived, 

and so on. 

The AtnuniAUx Yeub “To Be.” 

"We must now speak more fully of tho Auxiliary Terb *^to 
JO,” 5u {dan), “uje (ing),” both beiug derived from the 

Sanscrit Bhuv. Hcclining this as far as wo ran with the affixes 
gi\en above, etc., wo get 

Present Hwam, I may be. 

hutet, thou mayest be, etc. • 
itiwad, he may be 
Past hud, ho was, etc. 

luda, havmg been. 

Agadn, by combination with the tenses of another verb, , 
randa hudani, 'one come I was, oto. 
raslda ludami, were I one come. 

md so on, 
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hudtm raakoa its impcralivo hl^h Tills I slmll 
explain ■when spctilcmg furfclier on of tlio irregular” foj'ms of 
tlic verb : for tlio prcBcnt wo mnal assunio all tlio forms to bo 
regular. 

Then by the rules given above wo get h/lfiJiam, may 
be,” and ^*-11* rasiSa Mskam, “l may have been.” 

With the verb M\tstan,^ “to shall,” aa an airsiliaiy, 

the same combination may be made as in English to express the 
future; <!.y. W&ham msld, I sball irrivc. 

" ' f .11 

Thcro is another auxiliary, shwlan, root slmv, to 

bcoomo.” Tliir, often hiia the miiimo of “ to gn,” ami is employed 
to form the passive of an aetivo verb, being amdogouii in tliis 
respect to the Ifindustaul K)\sy jt'inS. and tlio Englibh **got’’ 
(see p. 18). 

simian may bo inflected throughout like rasidan 

or any other verb, and the timscs thus oblaimid may bo coni- 
Imcd with those of another verb to xuiiko the various ten.ses 
oE the passive. 

If, tlicn, we know tho root and the past form or stm of any 
verb wc can, avith tho asaiiiianco of the auxiliary vcihs, foim 
any tense wc may desire ; in other words, eonjugato it through- 
out; Off. 

\jjjj ras, ‘^anivlng.” “arrival.” 

^ rnsam, I aniving. 

* rfote that _j hetrveen ^ lA and ^ 5 ia not pronounced. 
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tTion arriving. 
rasad, he arriving, cte. 
*** raiam, I am arriving. 

rasidf ".an’ived.” 
rasldam, I arrived. 


^ ml rasldam, I was arriving. 
rasiia, Laving arrived. 
iA.1-^ raslda am, I have andred. 
raslda hadam, I Lad arrived. 
rasldan, ^‘to arrive.” 
raslda iusitam, I may Lave arrived, etc. 

Cmj Ih'uham rasld, I sLall arrive. 

And in. the case of an active vci-b, as hardan, “to do,” 
we may further combine it vdtL shidan ; aa 
j^aAi iifc^ /carda sJiudan, to Lc done, 
harda shcevan, I am done. 

(*j^ harda ml shimm, 1 am being done, 

j*aJ) harda ahudam, I was done. 
l«Aj(j yA.il harda shuda iudavi, I Lad been done, 

jui harda l^ahani aTiud, I sLall be done, 

and so on. 


Other parts of tbo verb are Cn ofixei to root = “doing,” 
aa rasan, “arriving;” yAil anda affisied to root expressing 
'tLe agent, as SAi-^ rasanda, “an airiver.” 'WitL the latter 
compare the Italian affix -ante. Laving the same meaning. 
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By prefixing ba, “to” (roo p. 20), ^vo got la rasad, 
“ he ia to jirrivc,” i.6. **lot iiim ari’ivo,” and ko on for the other 
pci sons of the imperative. This prefix is also nsed for the 
‘“aorist” or indefinite tensos. 

Causal verbs are made by inserting an bcWcen the root 
and the infinitive termination, as randatii *'to arrive,” 

rasunldan, “to cause to amve.” 

PnowEirc Laws is PEitsiAS. 

As in all other languages, certain words in rdrsian do not 
appear to follow the ordinaiy rales of accidence, end are thoro- 
foro called iriognlar. It will bo always found in suoli caso.'i 
that the apparent anomaly is dno to acme onifiumio eliango (sco 
p. 17), ariaing either from a desire to avoid an awkward com- 
bination of consonants, or to facilitate promineuvtion. ; or else 
from the survival in some forms of older radical letters vdiich 
have for similar roasona disappeared in others. 

In Persian both these causes act togothrr, and many con- 
sonants are found in the root verbs which differ from those of 
the stem. To account for these wo need only notice a few 
pliilological facta rolativo to euphonio changes wluoh exist in 
'Persian^ An acqnaiutanoo with these will not only enable the 

> Profesaor Chwles Eiov, of tha Britisli Museum, has given an admuablo 
cspositicni of thoao Imvs in a pamphlet published "by tho Philological Society, 
entitled "Eomarks on some Phonetic Laws in Porsian,’' to which I am much 
indehtedior this, part of my subject. 
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student to inflect so-called ” irregular verbs,” but to recognise 
many common European words in their Persian form. They 
may be briefly stated as follows : — Tho Old Persian O (pro- 
nounced like th iu ‘‘there”) freq[uently becomes in Jflodem 
Persian /; cf. the Bnssiaii Modore for Theodore. CJ h and 
j? before t become ^ M and c-i /. 

The two sounds of h, namely, h and eh (as in “kirk” and 
“church”), account for many irregularities, thus : — li passes 
to ch, thence to z. h and y, d and i, ^ and 5, are common and 
more obvious changes. 

j» is espooially liable to be changed into / when followed 
by r, as Sanscrit fra, Latin fro, Pci-sian ^ far", aa Sanscrit 
preskita, “sent,” Persian Jirishia, “an angel.” 

Sanscrit Ih, which becomes f in Latin and ^ in Greek, be- 
comes simple i in Persian; as Sanscrit hhru, “a brow,” Greek 
6<^pv<;^ Persian ^'1 alru. Sanscrit l)h% “to bo,” Latin fmt, 
Persian lu-dm. 

Sometimes the old Aryan root had an aspirated d {dK) j this 
becomes either d without the aspirate, or h without the d; cf. 
dadm, “to give,” jIo dad, “he gave,” 2fJ dik, *‘give.” 

The old d also changes to s before < or d of the past; as Jcj 
land, “bind,” jiast Iasi for lahdt (the nasal being lost). 

(y Latin eo'tnedo, comestum. 

The old Aryan d or dh is sometimes softened away to y, as 
fdf (Sanaerit pada), “a foot-” but the i into whioh 'fc 
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ehangoe remains, as (Sausorlt ^uiih), "wash/’ past 

sJmt=shudhi. 

r and I iniorchango iBKliscrirninatety. Anotlior oliange wMoli 
is exactly pai'iilleloil in European languages exi^^ta in Persian, 
namely, xo or « into gu, or simply g, as Arabio fVsdg d hltr, 
Spanieli Gtiadalgmvw \ Latin mdpilla, Erencli goagyil. So in 
Persian wo bave from tbe Sanscrit rrZrr, a wolf,” Zend x^^eka, 
tlio Modem Persian gurg. Tistaspa (Darius Hystaspes), Modern 
Persian Gxiditas^. Sanscrit wt, ‘'“to turn” or ‘‘become,” Latin 
t ert, German werden, Persian gard. 

p also occasionally liardcns into p when proc'cilcd in Sanscrit 
by f, as Latin cguus, Banscril. Pmslan nap, “a horse.” 

Tbo obangea o£ tbo silnbiut arc somi^wiiiit, extraordinary at 
first sight : tlms f, in the iu^ance- aboye given, is equal to g. 
Sometimos this bcuoincs k, aomctiiiu's c, mid sometiiuos simply h 


(e/. p. 14); eg. 




Sauhcrit. 

IXinduataai. 

Oroi'lv. 

Pevaian, 

daga (10) 

das 

hcfca 

dull. 

aapia (7) 

sit 

tTTTO 

htfi. 


Ak tbo Sanscrit « becomes Jt in Persian, so, vm rarsd, h often 
becomes z : Sanscrit saMsra (1000), I’orsi.in. ijja haziir for hazahr- 
Cf. Sanscrit Mma, “snow,” Porsian amistun, “winter,” Latin 

hums. SlaTonic zirna. j also bcoomoa z ; :i.3 

Sanscrit. I'ei.siiiii. Croelr. 

ya^i^, ^‘bom,” zuda 

gand, “a woman,'* gan 


IEEE0XriAtt TEKBS. 


IjiTtEQTJIATl YeEBS. 

In Btndying the so-called Irregular Yerhs, -we have only to 
keep the ahovo principles in view, rememhoring chiefly that 


1. 

1 

1 become u_i /. 


^ i* 

2 

a 

becomes i A. 

3. 

s h 

r kh 

1 become J s or 


“to do” has for its root; the Zend or Yedic form 
v-as hsrm, and for the same reasons as those already stated in 
the case of the Hindustani vorh (see p. 7) the form ^ hr 
hecarac used for the past and km for the present forms. 

In udm the ^ u becomes 1 a in the stem; as 

iathnhudan to bestow, Idkisr laMfihS.. 

to try, Vtj\ azuiu, 

IcusJiudan, to open, \mS Jeusha. 

nmiudan, to show, Uj numu. 

rtihudan, to rob, rula. 

AYhere the i) is a root letter ’t. is ruUiued, but as a con- 
sonant v\ e.g. 

cJmwdati, to hear, y-i sTiinav. 

s.lmdan-=^^^kt> s/wdan, to become, ^ ahm. 

YThen the iahnitiyo ends in tdan and the % is part of the 
root the stem is strengthened by adding a nasal ; as 
\ &fndan, to create, 1 afrtn. ' 
cMdan^ to collect, ehin. 


sTiinav. 



u 




i' 




Ihjcoihos ^ 2 ^S0O ^n OHjioCiLiTly Q,ftsi s loc^ 

vov^^el; 

afnWdan, to exalt, afi-dz, 

^^p£<-yt\ to loam, })'*^ dmfiZ. 

and sometimes it cliangca into ^ s oj: ^ sk (sec 3, p. 45) : 

slmnSMtan, to Imovr, slian&s. 

to sell, ^^firush. 

^ flan in some instances becomes I or j v (see I, p. i5)i 
taflmy to bora, i^\3 tah, 

(Ishytan, mlifib. 

raflan, to go, 

Mail, Man (ustm), find Idan bocomo 1 a, 
^j,' I, and j rcspocitTcly ; 

arusian, ti) adorn, \J] Cira. 

zU(an. to live, i_cj zl. 

Jasian {jusidn), to seek, ju. 

Sometimes atan become ^ n or tn ; ns 

sliihaatan, to break, sJiihan. 

niaJtaatm, to sit, nhlCin. 

Other anomalous ebangos are uMan into (_//*; fa; as 
mvishtan, to mite, nmla. 
dahtan into Ji ar; as 

J dasMatif to have, jtt3 Mr. 
mJcaaliian, to think, jISjI mlidr. 
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Ttere are a few otters wHct. practice and 'the Toeatnlaries 
will teach, but the phonetic rules- given on p. 45 will be found 
to cover most of the cases met with, . - 

la some instances the infinitive and the stem belong to dif- 
ferent verbs, just as in English ‘*go" and ‘‘went” come from 
different radical forms: 

, jj1j lash. 


C"’' 


Mdan-f to he, 
pil^tan, to twist, 
saMfan, to weigh, smj. 

gusi^tan, to break, gusil. 

lasian, to bind, ilio band. 


Poems of IfotrKrs, 

Those are very numerous and various, hut although most 
may ho left to practice and tho vocabulary, some may be 
reduced to rule. 

IS'ouns are either primitive, each as ‘‘man,” or derivative, 
such as “manly.” The last arc formed by adding certain 
terminations to the first, and as these terminations are generally 
in their turn derived from ver'bs, and have a eignifioafaon, of 
their own, a knowledge of them will greatly assist the learner. 
The principal arc : 

1, ctli = “ like;” as 

43 rrmd&m, manly. 

Ajlfjjj l^wgdm, grandly (like a grandee). 
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2. jyl amar^, amr, 
signifying “iningiug,” 


j\ af, all iVora root- awarSan, and 
"l^n’ocluciiig,’' displaying” {of. Engliali 


-cr, ~or), eta. 

dil-iivar, Lravo (lu'urLyV 
JV strong. 

J3 suMan-var, oloqnont. 

3. jb lur, “ bearing,” “ abounding in.” 

sJvihir-lar, sngni -laden, 
jl^jJ zangi-htir, i!iunzibar (full of negroes), 

4 jjb Ian, tcln, ‘‘keeping,” “managing;” tiB 
shutur-ldn, a eumcl-maiu 
ha^-hiLn, a garilonor. 

^_,\jM^b pdo-lun, a watcliTrxttii. 

I«li f&Di “coloru';” as 

l*\i aiyUh-fdm, blaokisli. 

£!., dCir, jb tur, “liaviag,” from danMitn : 

farTf-tdir, a deceiver. 

T^aridar -j'di Marld-dar, a imrchaser. 
Wdsidr =jbj l^dot-idr 

Wast-dar, a petitioner. 

jIjoJ diLlar=j\^ OJii did-dar, the visual faculty. 
6. dun, “place” or “vessel for;^’ as 

natjjKfS-cidM, a salt-cellar. 
iahm-ddn, a pen-eaao. 
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?. Jsj zilr, "place abonuding in:” 

gnhar, a rose-garden, 

8 Similarly &ar ; as 

loJt-sar, a mountainous country. 
sha^-sSr, a place abounding in brandies, German 
laube. 


jL. also signifies "like;” ef. 

I^dh'Sur, like dust (vile). 

0 Bfan, "place;” as 

gulistan, a rose-garden 

HindiXdan, the land of Hindus (Hindustan). 


10 crimes? tbo abstract idea of tbe root; as 

jjlk&jSo nilhlmk. goodness. 
da>mlu wisdom. 
drCihli, adoi’nmeut- 

11. CJ al' expresses the diminutire of rational objects; as 
mat' dale, a little man. 

A contemptnous form of diminutive is Jta ; as 
viardalc, a wrotelLcd little man. 

For irrational objects the CJ k is changed into just as 
£ h and eld. (see p. 34), a.g. 

luuehe, a little game. 

luf ch9 a laille {lit a littlo palm of tho hnnd) 
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12. jK hlr, ffur, ^ <jar, rU t-xproKs act/'m or the actor, 
:ni(l ;ir(j oonnoijtcd with tlio vcrl) ; tia 
jaf<'i-hlr, cmolty. 

d(tsi~g<ir, skill rlmt, a kand). 

JadfL-^ar, a coiifurcr, juggler. 

a creator. 
dmuz-ffar, a toachci’. 
lam-gar, sucecs.sful. 
gimah-ffiir, a sinner, guilty. 
jXjIj" taw<i)i-gar, rit-l) (powerful). 
l;’i. gin, “ nffectod willi ; as 

gliam-glii, griovod. 

ManJnii-glii, angry. 

11 ^1! ‘'pkco.” 

mng-ltUh, a strong jdnee. 

15. 0(i.» wand, **possosanr of an 

sfid-uiand, proftiakle. 
dunnk-mand, \vino. 

16. cJlJ nul expresses “(Quality j’" us 

eJU^ haul-tialc, frightful. 

parJil'i-ntil, nhstinent. 

17. A final ^ t signifies “relation,” Buoh as that implied in 
the English adjective ; as 

/lindl, Indian. 
ingllzt, English. 


OOMPOUlfl* ■ffOB.DS. 
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After s this becomes , as 

SJym ianda, a slaye. 
landa^j, slavery- 
l^amgt, domestic (for ^ 

The final %, when it represents the yde majhal{e), see p. 28, 
signifies “unity;” as 

mardi, one a man. 

3 8. ii'i signifies “duty,” “fitness;” eg. 

jMrdanl, what is to he done (duty), 

Ihurdanl, good to eat (food). 

Uaridani, ptirchascahle. 

GonroTJNn Words, 

Persian is very rich in compound words, and as lias heon 
hefore remarked (p. 18), the types most in use for IS'onns are 
exactly analogous to such English compounds as “blockdioad,” 
'“tindor-hox," “ rosy-chccks,” and the like; eg. 

liila-ralh, tulip-cheeked. 
giil-anddm, rosc-hodied. 
j3 smmn-bar, jasmine-bosomed. 

Others arc made from two TCrhal roots ; as j Jv-»t amad o 
raft, “ coming and going or two nouns joined by a proposition, 
ear ha sar, “ indiYidually,” “altogether,” “head 

to head.” 





4’Uc Oompomul Tt'rlw siro very iiuim’roiw, Inii nre for tlio most 
[lai't (piite simple, ilio piiiielpnl onos Ix'tiijj tlio /ollewiiift' ; 

1. A iKimi i'lilluwoil liy eillmj - hirdun do,” 

*‘lo make,” ‘namhihn, ‘‘to display,” jji-'*-*,.; 

fat'inudan, '"to order,” and the like; as 

inlizar hardnn to expect. 

laramwtmO.daUjin'hii c;eaorous, 
vahznt fnnuvdiin, to start (ou a raarck), 
wild <il a idnpr, eie, 

2. A noun follun'cd Smadan^ ‘*to eomo” (c/. Angl'.oi 

bu'C'Qiuc ) : 

I .s/r djnftfr^TW, i(> kwnne ,sai,iafi( iL 

pui' 'imiidaii, lo boi'Quie lull. 

J'jVVj pndld iimadim, lo bwK'iiu' appurert. 

3. A noun fullnved by dKitrdiui, tlio convciHC of tlio 

Li't ; as 

4.\jA.} piul'iil uwarihm, to make apparent. 

4. A noim followed by Ihjirdan, ‘"to eat,” ated rvitli 

words expressing patssiou.s or giiof ; as 

^ sdiMi Wrrdan, to bo grieved. 

L«iAlj ta-ansuf Idmrdan^ to Kouanv. 

Tlicrc are many otlicr compound verbs of this kind, Inrt they 
will he easily nudcistood when met with, and will he found 
in most vocabnlaiica. 
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SYNTAX. 

Tlao Syntax of Persian is as simple as that of English, -irhieli 
it mucli resembles in construction. The student is reconimeriLlccl 
to read the preliminary remarks on Syntax in the abstract on 
pp. 21 and 22. 

Tiin Cases op Nonxs. 

As has heen noticed above, the only real case-ending ■svnich 
survives in Persian is \j ra for the objective. This exactly cor- 
responds to the Hindustani Ico (see p. 23) ; as iX/* 

mard-ra IH&l dudam, “l gave the man the hook,” ■whore inard 
is the object (its position in the sentence calling attention to 
this fact) j » j \j hluh-)'a ha mard dodam, '*! 

gave the hook to the lenn,” attention being chiefly called in 
the last sontonee to “hook,” both hy the ohjcctivo afSx and hy 
its position in tie sentence: the fact that “the man” Is in 
“dative” is thou expressed, as in English, hy cj 5a, “to.” 

CoXCOltDANCE. 

The Concorda'nce of Yorhs and Nouns is exactly the same as 
in English, a singular noun roq^uiring a singular vorh, and a 
Xjlnral noun taking a plural verb. 

Nouns substantive do not agree with their adjectives or 
qualifying nouns in number, it being sufficient to mark the 
plural by the termination in the first named; as 

mardan i Mii5, good men (see p. S3). 



rK(!SU:!J' CiKOIMAIl. 
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Tlic relation r>C “Knl).-.1:mtlve and adjective,” as Avell aa tkifc 
of the "genitive, ce-^e,'* is, exisreased hy the, hufai (aoo p. 29). 

udfat sigiudos “adding on,” and is expressed l)y 
plaeliig a short i (/(T-smA or zer) heUveen the Ivi'o noimsj at: 

I .W.1 imahl, the loan'.s hoivse, 

(fgp i IJiiil, a good horse. 

The order of words in rcr.siun is Subject — Object — Yerb, 
all (qualifying expressions falling into their nat.ural qdaccs; e.g. 
a AYOtd oxqircssing tins condition of the subject Mloivs it; eo 
does a word oxiivessing the csmdition of the ohjed; ; whiloAvords 
or cxju'cssiona signifying time, plina', or (dlicr (iirr'umsiancos, 
Ihid their proper qduco iuunediaUdy lad'cie the verb, 

The only marked pecnlhiriiy in tim arrange, ‘rucut is that tha 
verb coinos gcncridly last. 

The description of the “tonsob” on l)i>. SB — 42 sufliciontly 
indicates tiieir nso. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

The Arabic Alphabet: is that used, with certain modifications, 
for Persian and Hindustani, and is written in the same way 


from left to 

as follows ; 

right. 

The letters and Arabic pronunciation are 

N.VMi: Ef^VIVALtNr 

ntOXlNCHTION 

1 Alif, it, 

e, i, 0 or 

n This is the sj/h itiis Icais of the Greek, a 
mere prop to rest an initial vowel on. 

ild. 

h 

As in English. 

cu '^'a, 

t 

A soft dental t like the Italian. 

^ Tim, 

Hi 

As in thiiiij. 

^ -foij, 

J 

As in Engliali- 


li 

Aii aspirate strongly breathed out from 
the chest. 

^ Kkir, 

Ui 

Like ch inWelshor Gaelic, ortheGeiman 
c7i as pronounced in Switzerland. 

ti Dill, 

d 

A soft dental d as in Italian. 

0 DhrJ, 

dh 

Like th in tins. 

J 

r 

A distinctly pronounced r. 

^ Zuin, 

s 

As 2 in English. 

Sill, 

s 

! As in English. 

) 

Shill, 

sh 



N bVTl. 

tiiTriTAurnT 

ruovTiKCiATroTT. 


s 

An a proiionncod l)y phicin^' the ton "no 
af-iiiusl ihe, side toi.lh, and slif;ld,]y 
(ilK'iiiiig ilic moiit)]. 

J)//ad, 

dh 

A dk pi oiKRinfcd in Ihn same niauner 
as the lufit. 

L Ta, 

t 

A t pronouucod with tlie tongue full 
against the front part of the palato. 

ij DM, 

dh 

A dh or 2 pronounced in the same manner 
as the last- 

^ iUn, 

«, etc. 

A gnttnral somid only heard in Arabic . 
it must he learnt from a native, 

i (ihaiii, 

'gh 

A guttural sound Nmiudhing like tho 
Pjoiich r grtinxqn''. 

1 ! I'd, 

f 

An in Kiiglish. 

6 


A very guttural like elc in thlah, oniy 
much btrmigcr. 

^ Kttf, 

/. j 

1 

J Idm, 


r 

i As in Eiiglihh. 

Iflm, 

1 

m j 

1 

H iitt, 

n 

Aa in Eugll.^h ; heforo { or / it la 



sounded as m. 

^ IVuw, 

w ' 

1 

i Hd, 

* i 

> As in English. 

lS 

V 

1 


a is sometimes -ftTitfeen tlius, s, ’n-itli two dots over it, and is 
tlien called ha-ia. 'Wlion followed by a vowel this is prononneed 
like ciJ t, but otherwise it is not pronounced at all. 
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Tlic aTjo'^e cire jomecl to tlio preceding lottor by prefixing a , 
small enrve or stroke, and to the following letter by removing 
tbe enrve witli which they all but ahf oiicl ; thus 


DL'i'Aciirn. 

INITIAL. 

MT'T>r \L. 

TTSIL. 


J 

- 


e.' 

J 

- 

cJ lJ 

C. 



t 





c 

r 

X. 

t 

, ii t 1 

3 

A 


U 



cL< 

J 

1 


J 

r 



r 

a 

> 


A-;. 


j ^ Cs ii deprived of the curve would become unrecognizablo ; 
hence they do not jom to the left. 

The alitive letters arc nil consonants. 

VOAVELS 

The vowels arc fet-lmli - a (pronounced like (i in Jiat), and 
dhammah ^ u (as in hull), both wntten above the letter; and 
levaJi ; ? (as i in ht) written holow the letter. 

"When the vowels are doubled, thus they aie pro- 

nounced respectively an, m and tn. This is called tenwiiif 
t e "giving the n sound.’' 



Cnnljinod witli 1 ii, j if, and o 1/7 vowels beeoino Y'aa (a), 
piiw (u), (1), /aw (iironouiicecl as oto in cow), (like 

i in fine). 

Ko word can eomuioncc in tlio Arabic characlcr n'llb a vowel, 
or if il docs Lire vowel is introdweod by alif 1. 

"NVlicn a syllabic begins with a vowel, the mark — liamzih is 
used to introduce it. 

Eut tbia hmzeh being written above tbo lino requires a prop . 
this in tlie case of er is 1, iir tbo ease of n, it is j, and in the 
case of }■ it is (jT- f’T’ly that i)i the initial form tins last is dis- 
tlnguisbed from tbe ordinary y ]>y losing it^ dots : s.g. li' 
“alioart,” 1'J.rU fu-iilu, “advantage.” 

“* 2'aMld doubles Ibe letter it b placed over. 
i>uhv,n slions that tbo letter it is placed over bas no vowel. 
Two consecutive sulrtn$ cannot conic togetber in one wonl. 

pnO 

is only n.'-od oven' an initial alif or over tbo article 
al, and shows tliat those arc to be clulcd. 


Maddnii is placed over an initial alif, and shows tliat it 
should be pronounced long, as CUi, “coming.” 

If tbe first letter of a word be a sibilant or liquid tbo article 


J1 is elided before it and tbo consonant itself doubled, as 
'^\p. awammu-nnas, ‘'cothtooti piooplo,” ‘djT dUu-Uah, 
“Abdullah” (tbe servant, of Allah). 


A’tiffi.-— Final short vowels or tenwin arc not pronounced before 


a full stop. 
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EOOT WOllDS. 

(TlilLIXEEAI. Eoo'rsj). 

AraHc, like tlic otliev so-called Semitic languages, is totally 
different in construction from European tongues. 

Every Tvord in. tlic language is refeired to a loot, which, con- 
sists of three rachml letters. Hoots of two, or four or more 
radicals do exist, hut they need not be noticed, since they are 
treated in ]>raeticc as though tlicj* were derived forms. 

Instead of modifying a root to express a modihod idea by 
pi'ofijcing or afiixing syllahlcs, the Arabic treats the tlirco 
radicals as algehnii'-ts treat the symbols x, y, z, and expresses 
ideas by formtihe arrived at by comltiuing these with certain 
other lottci'H, called by Eui-opcan grammarians "servile,” hut 
by the natives i’-vlj auduh, "pleonastic.” Tlic letters so used 
arc contained in the woids nmclnwi wa taUuJiin, 

“safety and ease that is, they arc ^ cu (jm J and j. 

Of course any of tlie^.c iiuiy occur as radicals, hut after learning 
the rules I shall picscutly give the student will not find any 
difiicidty in ideullfying them. 

All words lU'G arranged in the dictionaries under the triliteral 
rO(jt : that it,, the original word of three radical lottcra, 

I have said that Arabic ideas arc e.xpressod by formula) 
analogous to tho^e employed in algebra. Thus (x+y+st) may 
may moau (l-h2-4-o), or (2-hS+A), and so on, and the whole 
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i'ormuk will mean 6 or 0, and i«o on, aroorilin™ lo tlie Taluos 
gk'en In tlic letters x, y, and z. Siiuiliu'ly in j\r,ibie tlic three- 
letter combimitLOU in the root licai’s a djileroni, inciming ac- 
cording to tlio letters employed; thus, iVi-\-r+h nican^ 

"boating,” J-oi moans "killing,” and so on. The 

Arabs use the word J.« /+o-i-Z {Jid or fad), "doing,” for the 
typical formula of a root, the individual letters L_i, and J 
corresponding to the s, y, and k of ulgchra. 

If wo add an nllf ^ to the first radical, and plaoo a lasrah ? 1 
after ilio seoond, tho fornnila will tlum hoemno (Xd y’iz) = 
fa.dl, whu.h nioaiis "one doing.” Thus ih, fat umla for an ii(jcnt 
n JiU. Then, if for the i_i, ^and J (that is, for x, y and z) 
we substitute the letters eontaiiied in dthor of the corabiral’.ons 
given above, •viz. i— or J.:;i , u o ; at 
(Xdyez) 

jjr-li fdfil, one doing. 
c^,ls5 (IJiiinh, one boating. 

Jj'lJ kut'll, one killing. 

A word, then, of the shape (Xt/iH) will ak^ays ho the agmt 
form of the radical word, whatever that may bo. in looking 
it out in the dictionary you look for the Ist;. 3rd, and -iith 
letters; that is, for the t_i, ^and J, tir, in other words, 
for tho s, y and a. 

But another difficulty may occur. The letters 1 S, j to, or 
J/ arc called weak consonants, and arc considered as homo- 
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Cl 


gencons -witli the ihort rowcla i, u,. One of thc&o wenk 

con'ionants in.ty oecnir us a radical; Jy /cawl, “speaking.” 
To get tliQ agent form from tins we treat it like the examples 
■just given, and should have (X«y?z) 

jels fug'll, 
jJjls haioilz 

hut, as a matter of fact, the agent of Jy is not J.li hut JJIj , 
the reason being that the vowel ? being indispensable to tbo 
form absorbs tlio weak consonant j and turns it into tbo weak 
( oiisonant wbicli is liomogeneous -with itself. So from .ji, 
“to niubo a raid,” 

(X (7,y iZ) 

^tl'zi\j=^uz'K a raiclor (or warriorV 
Again, "an instrinnoufc for doing anything” is expressed by 
the formula ( = tfiLKyf/z); thus from^^yj w-^z-\-n, 

“to weigh,” wc get (tfilxydz, 

juL mi fit'll, 
mlinzdH-f 

but y w is not immogenoous ^^'itb !f : the latter, therefore, changes 
it into y, wbieb is, and wc have miyzuti { = mlzun'), 

“a balanco.” 

These changf, s of weak consonants ai’c called perumtations, and 
will bo treated of later on, together with other phonetic laws. 
The first principle in Arabic grammar, then, is that taiical 
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iilcas in'o expressed Ly eou.T}infitions of threo co/isoiianta, and tliat 
modifications of tlmsc ideas ai’e expressed Ly algeljralcal formula") 
conttruelod from tliose Oireo consontints in combination witli tlm 
so-called ‘'pleoiuistic” loiters. 

I sliall now pi'occcd to slm"w tlic nature of llic^ formnlcc and 
ttcii' relation to eueli other. The studonl must hear in mind 
that the word Jjti /-h^+Z represents the synihols s, y and z. 

Verdax Poanri."::. 

The slmple.st formula in Arabic is i o. (jX-aJaZa) 

signifying ‘‘he did;” as i— (Jharahit, “ho f-tnude,” Jxj katdHf 
‘‘lie killixl.” It is imder this foiiii that words will bo found 
in the dictionaries. 

Tho form signifying “he did,” is the past tense 

of tho A'orh. 

To o.xpross tho other tensc.s the Arabs have only one form, 

{yayiyvZa) 

which is called the *‘aoTist,” or doiditfiil tense, because it may 
stand for aorist, present, future, etc., the c.xact nicairing being 
defined either by the context, by changing tho final vowel, or 
by adding other words. Of the “nuiubers,” “persons,” eie,, I 
chall Gpeah later on. 

The forms are susceptible of further 

modifications of the middle vowel; this, however, we must also 
treat of later on, 
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Tlio impcratlrc is of tho form iifaij (wltli tlie accent on • 
tlio syllabi t! t?J). This is the shortest form of the verb (see 
p 1-3) as pronounced sharply or in a tone of command; only 
as no Arabic word may begin with two eon sonants, short fi is 
prefixed for conrenlence of pronunciation; this is elided if it 
follows a Towel in the preceding word. 

Besides the form Jjili fa-Jl, meaning ^‘^one who docs,’' the 
student must learn the following : iX)ti fad or fid, "a doing,” 
“an act.” (But if the root, instead of implying an aot, as 
, _ “striking,” signifies a quality or tho like, then tho foim 
fa-^d is used, and both these are called nouns of action). 
maffal, “a place where, or time at which, a thing is 
done.” mafdd, “a thing done.” ATe get, therefore, 

the following foi'miilm for o-xpressiug the principal simple ideas 
in the laugiuige : 


JiJ fiacjila (XtfyaZd), “past tense,” 

yctffah (y^rxyMZii), “uorist,” 
Jj^\ ufad (wXyjjK), “iiupcrative,” 

Jjts {Xayz), “noun of action,” 


he did. 
ho docs, etc. 
ho does, cte. 
doing, etc. 


, ( “intiansitiTe voihal / , . 
faz), 5 „ being, etc. 


noun, 

‘agent,’’ 


one doing. 


J/i/«.rJ(x«yaz), ^ 

Jill fiafJl (XaJiZ), 

fiiaxyuz), “passive participle,” done. 

o i “noun of place or) place of doing, 

JS^i mafi^al {maXJaZ), j 
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Arallic {^rainmariaaiR acvtr speak o[ tlio “agent,” etc., oi a 
veili, Init anoutkiii ike JToi-mula; tlius 

(JJiuril is ilie J-$U fn^l o£ 
ktllil ,1 ,, ,, ' 

Djf;mvATiVE YiiaBS. 

There are. of course, many ideas wliicli arc not expressed by 
any of llio above formnlaD ; of tbosc we obtain a very large 
numb'r by certain modifications of the simple formula jJJii 
fa-^h, “he did.” These modifications arc thiitecu in nuiubci', 
mid arc eallccl '‘conjugations,” I slnill number tbeiu according 
to the old system as u“ed in all European grauiinar.s and dte- 
tion.irica of the Arabic language, but shall arrange {hour some- 
what dilfercntly. 

These modifications consist of prefixing or inserting certain 
letters in the formula fujila 

If in English wo W'aut to give g» eater oiuphasls to a word wo 
jiionounce it more fmclhly. The Arabs do the sanu', and liouco 
it comes that bj' doiihliny the middle syllable of the above form 
we got an inlensifiLd meaning Tima from Ijmm, “ho 
broke,” {fornmla JjLj fa^la (XiiyaZa),) wo get Icassam, 
“lie broke to bits,” {forniida (Xfiyyn;;).) But if 

the verb is not active. Ibis doubling of the middle radical 
makes it so; as 

jiiii Jeadaua, to be in front. 

^addama, no send fm wartL 
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So from a u-OTiD, as jild, {^formuJa Xiyz), we get jIjj- 
jallada, *‘ho sldniicd.” 

Prefixing 1 a alr.o nialtes a verl) actixe that was not so before ; 
aa JjJ mtala, he descended,” jj-il anzala, ho caused to 
descend,” /orm«Z« J-nt af-^la (aXyoZa). 

By putting ^ & after the first radical, formula JiiU JS'^ahi 
{'S.ajaZa), the sense of reciprocity is given; as Jd.i katala, ^^ho 
killed,” (Jjli Imtala, ^*he fought;” hatala, "he wrote,” 

Mtaia, "he corresponded.” 

The word to "como” in AraMc is ata. Two formulm are 
obtained by prefixing the consonant t (the only strong letter m 
this word ata, with the sense of "hecoming”) to the two forms 
last-mentioned; thus from |iSj ^addama {form, fa^^la), he 
sent forward, |*jaJ tahaddarna, {form, ifAiJ tafa-.^ala), he re- 
moved to, ho was sent forward, a distance, "ho was lomoved to 
a distance and fa-om uXe-b ia^ada {form. fCi^ala) from jjo 
Uhlijtda {form. jJAUj faju^la), "he was removed 
to a distance from someone or something else.” 

The state or condition resulting from the action may also be 
expressed by two other foi multe, namoly, jjia^ah (iXVVZa) 

and trifa-^ih (mxytJZfl), the only difference between them 

being that tho first implies “being affected by,” and the last 
"reduced to tlm state of;” as ^'he cut,” 

inkata^a, "it was cut;” jama^, "he gathered,” 

tjlama^, "it was in a collected state.” 

G 
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By pTciixTii" iit wo got tlio iJca of "asking for/' 

"wipWng to Lc,” or "deeming;” aa j&Jl f^liafara, "ho asked 
pardon,” iUG^ara, “ha aalcod pardon,” form. 

•iitafjila a(}hma, "to ho grand,” 

isia-^iJhiuna, "he thought it grand JLii' /.(doiw, "he waa 
great,” jLfXh-hl istalhara, “he was proud,” i.c. desirous of 
hc'iug thought groat. 

Of the forma iffdJa (fxydZZtf), if^au-^ala 

(«XJ'a«yrtZf/), and (^XyaZZa:), the last implies 

"colonr,” '■'f./lnva, “to ho 3<'lIow;” the other two heing 

distorted forma imply soino distortion or dofoi'mily. 

The "nonns oE action” arc formed from all of tlmao derived 
foinis (except the first two and those hegiiining with CU to) hy 
pvcfixiug \ i to the form and inserting \ u belwocm the second 
and tliircl radical, and changing the preceding a to i; thus 
('2X...y«Z). The dots represeat the inter- 
vening letters which occur in some of the fernis, as tlie n # in 
iflaial [iXtaJaZ), of which tlio nonu of action is JUail 
(fX/iyiiZ). 

The rcmiilning form their nouns of action as follows: 

noun of action (faxyiz). 

Jjli fd-^la, 5, mafd<^lah(i')ma'SiaJaZtih{t) 

* or (XfyfiZi), 

and from, those prefixing # hy changing tlio last a hut one 

into w; as ijiftj (teXpjywZ), 

(JiiUd tcifa^l [taK.u.y Ulf 
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Tho aotist is made as in tlic simple verb, oxeopt tbat tbe vowels 
are slightly modified ; e g. lor tbe first three it is 
ytifdlw {^!(X , . . yiZij) ; for the two wlucb jii'l-II;! 'S t it is 
yiif^hi (j/rtXyflZit) ; and for the rc.t it is jJ-j-.-fij 
yaft^lu (^ya'S.yizu). 

The imperative is made by cutting off the last vowel of tbe 
aorist and prefixing i wboro two consonants would otherwise 
come together ot tbe bogiuning. 

The passive of all verbs is formed by eliaugiiig the fiist vowel 
into u and the second vow'cl into i for tbe “past tense,” and ® 
for the “aorist j” as 


fa-^det JAaj yaf^tlu 
JJLi yvfa^^Jn 


PAt?ST\r. 

fluila 

ijri fu^^h yafa^^ln 


VliCTC the first vowel of tbo aorist is already ?{ it is louinod in 
the paasivo. 

Tbo passive participle from all derived forms of tbe verb is 
J,£ . . . tnuf, . . {muS . . . , yrtZ). This formula also serves 
for the “nouns of time and place.” 


Fonnis OS' Tim Snirnn Ykkd. 

I bavo said that tbe simpfio verb J.*i fa^la yaf^ulu is 
susceptihlo of fui'tber modifications by ebanging tbe middle 
vowel, Tbe following Table shows these, aud also tbe difiorent 
forms of nouns immediately derived from the verb : 


2. Doublt-l ratlkal. ' t-x If 
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'= I 
% 


I 

>w 


I 






J'i 




'3 


* «u 


'55 






^*•1 j.-f'fc'^ 

V.\. 




^ 22 ^ 
<■1-3 ••‘^ 


C^ ^ , 

2j "sj 

■S « c* 

«M ** 

■<- ■ 

^.•o ■J;:) -il 

4' 

j>wa ' t*— 

f** .jJ ^ 

;4s s ^ 

*04* ’«v» 

A' 

-S a r2 

■-J ^ 

S S' « 

Sa Si 5a 

^■ o-'3; IT 

J' jJ' A 

J -"Jx 

-3 -§ ^'-‘1 

se te s 

•li;’ -<■' 

Sb fci 5Ji 

3 3 .V 

-S ® -S 

^ 'c '^J 

oJ >< 

'S. ^ ^ 

a* ftS 

f f f 

V“A i5 j»« 

^ J .3 

a 

'a <= 

e ^ ‘”j S 

3s K3 a s 

c ,'3 , as a , 

^ ^■' 

"^--3 ,^'-3 


ts , 

I' 


rt 

S 

w - 


O rf 
2 

-4—1 4^ 


nd S 
o <£ 


4j •+* 


eta ri 

4a C3 .2 
O 




to S 
« -5 


;i 


fi -ja 

L j *43 ' 

r< 0-^ ■ 
F*! ^ ' 


iJ] ‘ 






|h 

5 

<£ 


^3•• 


t*- 


j'q' 


\q +j 

lO .3 


S,-3 




O 

O 


'S 


o 


a 


c? 

ci 


O 
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TABLE OE EC 
las'! to ^^'liicli a vcrL belongs ‘vrill be found in tbe tb 

as ijX 


Active. 

Passive. 


Noun of Action 


a.> 

fc, 

s 

M 

Tiaii- 

bitive* 

Neuter 

^ A 

9 c 

J-3^ 



JjJ 


fa^ila 

ya/^dif 

fii-.iia 


jyi_sy 

f<!.d 


J? 

V'- 

ynfuilu 


yj 

^ f . 

1 t 

9> 

yi 

u^. 

ijaf^h 

•? 


<« 

1 

if^il 

>3 

JSj 

fa^l 

fd, ila 

9 O 

JH; 

yaf^ala 


” 

if,jl 

1 1 

>y 


^ L- 

ijaf^lii 

J3 

J7 

i^\ 

iJlil 

Tf 

f 

y> 

Sui 

fa^Uh{t) 

fa^la 

L^. 

yaf^iilu 


33 

uf^l 

”, 

Ji^ 
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YURB. 

1 are nearly always tgiIjs expressing some quality 
e 


Patient. 


Nona of 

NoTin of Instni- 

Time 01 

meat* or 

Place- 

Intiausitivc Ag^cnt, 


MaJ^O.1 








maf^l 

^ C 

mafz al 

ji 

maful I 


maf^l 


JA? 

mif^l 

•)wf(.ul 

ilk. 

✓ 

{_ mifzalah{t') 

[ iiXi 

J inufAil 


L hiafz.alah{i) 


-= tc iS-^ 


Koun of ' - S 
Qu^iluy, i 5 C £ ^ 

' i: c:- o i 
D L3 P; 


/aj_t7 


JuXjl 


af: aht 


fazlan 


fa^l 

tj < 


Inteii 

ne 

Agent 


fitful 


l-JtJ 


fa il 



ARAMIC GRAUilAU. 


Ab F!(Jon aa tlio atiitlrat has inustcrcci thoso tables each mat 
word that he Icajnsnilcla a iju’gr nniiiher o£ other -words to lus 
Toeabulary. Tims, i'ur histaneo, from ^'atriliiug/' 

he may make all the Arerds given in Die top line of the last 
table by merely substituting this root for the Jx; ; e y. 


Protoiite, fa^la, 

Aorist, 

Preterite Pass., J-yi fiMla, 

f O 

A<ii’ist Passive, Jiij 

Tiiiporaiivo, k/mI, 

Koun of action, | fu-J, 

transitivo, 


djy 


Koun of action, neuter. 

K oun of unity, i-Pti fa^ahii), 

Koun of species, 

Agent, jeti /« c47, 

Patient, mof^ul, 

Kounof time ) 

or place, j ^ 

Koirn of in-) 
strument, j 

Pfoun of quality, 

Koun of sn-| Jjet qf^Iu, 
periority, j 

Intensive | Ja^J, 

agent- ( 


4-D-? Maralit, ho struck. 

^~=A yatUnihi, ho is striking, 

fi 

(Ihnriha, he was struck, 
-ii ywUirahit, lio is struck. 

4 t 

Ktihn'h, stuke. 

<4-^ a blow. 

■Whintlng, 

i!jyS Marlalitj!), ono blow. 
Vanting. 

^(irih, a .striker 
DiaSriil, struck. 

*■ ^ 

wuihruh, a place of 
bcalu'g. 

*' ** 

a thing to beat 

with. 

Same a.s Agent. 




.(-T 




i\ ailhxih, more addicted to 


bealiitg. 


ijuu uIk ouo Avho heats 
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Again, from tie Ta'ble of Derivative Forms, p. 68, lie can. malje 
2. fa!,^la, 


I T'' 

3, (jAli fd^aJa, 


dharrain, he escitcd another 
to beat or fight. 
tadh iS, a cause of contention. 

(Vmraia, he contended mth 
another -with blovrs. 

mufa^hhif), •iiiii^5rahah{t), contention, 

and so on. Of eonrse every root is not susceptible of every 
form, but common sense and the dictionary Tvill tell the student 
which, are used. 

We have seen that the formula fa^ah (XaJaZa) is used 
for the 3rcl person singular masculine of the verb, and is 
ecluiraleiit to “ho docs;” as ^araha, ‘'ho strilces,” the 

pronoun “ho” being considered as inherent to the form. To 
express the other persons iho following terminations are used : 

PliMliiaTE (APEIXE.S). 


rnumiD, 


Fell 

Muse. 

na 

My 


•5 .? o 



r~ 

iunna 

iim 


mi 


UUAL. 

Fo n. Ma^c 
atCi I .> 
tumd 


SISGUI.VR. 
Fm. ir Nft. 

" C. 

^ at 


U ta 

/ <-■ 

tnj _ tu 


3rd person. 
2nd ,, 

1st „ 


Tom. llasc. 

ylj . y J’ 

u) - --j 


Aouist (suPFixns aed Arrixi’s). 
nuAu. 

Feta. llasc. 


u) 


K..7 


iPJ-'-d 

yu.:.,nu ya ..'dna'tu...dni ya 
I 

ta.. na ta ..ana 
n...u 


.ant 


ta...cini 


I 


SIXGULAE. 

Fom. Mase. 

^..5 ^...S Srdpera. 

(a. . & ya,. .u 

,1",*^. ..j •"...j 2nd „ 

ta...hta fa., u 


i.,.u 


1 st 
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ARABIC CHlUiMAtt, 


Thus, from “kc fitruclc/’ Tfe get 

Preterite ^urdhat, she stmclc, 

^iraMiii I htnickj 

and so on ; and in tlio aorist 

'i/et^rulm, ho striPca, 

L. ^ 

ff(lh-uhu, I strike, and so on. 

The folloiving exhibits all these forms in the typical root 
(see p. 60) : 


rLUBAI.. 

Pern. ALiso. 


\y. 


fa-, aim faiahT, 

fa-.aUunna fa^Uuin 
[SJJh 
fa^alm 


IT'jaAL. 

t’em. Mssc. 




yaf^lm yaf^diLna 
taf^lna taf^iluna, 
naf'^uJu 


JWAI.. 

Peni. Maso. 
21x3 

fa.nl at Ct fa-.alu 

" Ud.y'" 

fa-.aUmiO, 


»« It.. 

hVin, Jtaao. 


sixgtjiah. 
pi’ia, M.itio. 


ei-ixj Jvsi 8ril pers. 
fuMat fa-^ala 
L,xJijb cJjej 2nd „ 
fa^Iti fiuaJla 

x-Xxi IsC ,, 




tif^da myaf^llin i 
fafi.ulaiu 


JxRj Jxij Brdpers- 
iafjulu ytjfijAihi 
jjJjSij Jxij 2 nil ,, 
tafc.un,na taf-^lu 

f tr ^ 

(Jxil 1st ,j 
af^ilu 

It may he taken as an axiom that in Arabic the direct or 
enbjcctive idea is expressed by a the objective or conditional 


f axilla 

KiNfierjAtt. 

Pum. M.iaf). 



XEEEGULill TEEI3, 
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oy a, and tlio dependent "by j 7. This is obviously so in the ' 
cases of nouns, hut it is eq^uaUy applicable to verbs. Thus, to 
express the '‘conditional mood.” wo have only to change the 
final Yowol of the aorist from a to a; as 

O 

clZ-ij yadhrulu, he strikes, 

Conjunctive ya^irula, that he may strike. 

The imperative second person singnlar is, as we have seen 
(p 63), the shoitest form in which a word can occur. To make 
the imperative of the other persons in Arabic we have only to 
shorten the words aa much as possible by cutting ofi the last 
vowel; as 

yaUndnt, he strikes, 

ya^ntl, let him strike, and so on. 

hfote that the final ^ in the persona of the aorist is con- 
sidered as a vowel and elided ; thus 

c. 

tjadh-aMna, they strike, 
yadhruii'ij let them strike. 

InacouxAU Ynnns. 

Although certain Arabic verbs seem at fii’st sight to be quite 
inegular, it may bo taken as an axiom that no such thing as an 
inegular verb exists. 

I have shown (p. 60-61) how a change may occur in a form 
from the presence of one or more of the '‘weak consonants” 

\ a, ^ w, or These changes are called “permutations,” and 
it will only be necessary to study the following table to be 


7 G 


ARABIC (JK-lH-MiB. 


able to account for auj apparently irrogular form "wbicli may 
bo mot mill, or to conjugate auy mb iu wliieh avouJc con- 
sonants Occur, 

rm'LcnjTAXxoss in iiiE ritra'inUTi]. 
y * aw becomes 1 . 

"o wa becomes i. 

ay a becomes ^ , pronounced like i ii 


CnAiSTrTES IK ruE TmonKATtosT or tue Aomst. 


y faeit becomes 


A u «• tm ] 


(V TL-maiDs uaciioi'igcd J it/ti j 

y awii j , 0.1 j 

bocomo <_S fi , 

kJ' ay a 1 lij ) 

yimt} _ jj 


i bcciuno 


bocomo 


become 


iyu 


bccomo 


ei, * bccomo 

(O ana ) 


{iS^^'ya remains unebanged^^) | J ayi becomes 


Simibuly tlic nouns and participles, etc, : 


j' aiaun ] 

a ^ [ bocomo o' 

i_S aym ) 

yiicm ^ ,, ■? in, tl(e_. and ,_c not being required to aux)- 

Zs^iym J port tan>it.n lemth. 

y uwiin ,, y iiJCTM (but ill verbs o£ till! foi 111 (-jjj) 

is more commonly used). 

ESt Uyun ,, lyxm. 

^ 'When y is final, aniT nioie tlwn two letters precede it, it is wiittun 
bat proiiouneed the same. 



m 
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Tims, to tato an extreme case, awd, '* to repair to a » 
house or spot in order to Htc there,” in -whicli all three radicals 
are “■ff'cak,” wo get lLjjI nwaL '‘she repaired,” tor auayi 

(hecauso the Icmiuiue is made hy adding iJZJ t to the masculine, 

3 . 

which in this case is t£7\ , and two suLuns cannot come together, 
see p. 58) fn^Iat-XayaZat', agent j! atotn = ^t\] ~ 

jjili fdz ihm - Xdy iZim i and the vorhal noun of the fourth 
^'conjugation” (see p. G8) would he ?tad-un = 

j’tfit'f/yiift = if-Jxlttn-isyuZiin, and so on for all possible 

forms. 

Note — 111 the ease of verbs wliich begin with o, ^ w and 
mako their aorist of the form the j w drops out in the 

aorist active f thus, from wai.a, “to guard against,” we 
get — Preterite waJea, Aorist ^ec^i, Imperative jij 

for kj, because the imperative must be pronounced quickly 
and shortly. 

noun 13. 


Posidcs the nouns which are included in the forms derived 
from verbs, as given above, there are eome called primitive, 

^ in' 

$. 0 . vhich cannot be referred to any verbal root, such as {juji 
farnsuti, “‘horse,” ufJli halhni, “heart, “small 
Btream.” These belong, of course, to the vocabulary. 

There arc other forms of nouns, of which the following are 


the most useful : 



AEAEIO ..jJiJIiJjE. 


as 

>> 


^ 1. Trflilca uTuI OiTicos arc c-f tlio racasuro ^ficdlahm : 

ijl4v “Uilonng, 

IMJofiitun, “f'illcf' or Calipli..” 

2 Paina oi tlio uotly avo ot tlio iiioasuro us 

cIj.^ SKfZutMJ!, **licaduclic,” *'tin[gli.” 

3. Soxinds are of tlio measure jUi ylj.o/aii m fa^dm^ 
as sttrdMut}, “ crj” Z,^ f'l/'irun, '\v]iL''tljng.” 

4 ITotion, commotion, or cmotidii aro expressed by the form 
^li3 /u-^a!dn, and BOmctiines J^yi /((.jhen ; as^l*:ij6- H'f/akdnm, 
^‘pali'iiaiiKfr, ilutLirinar,” ^}^jrah'dmi depart luo.” 

d Ifliglit or aroidaxico by tin Jjli jirdnm, 

‘Slight.” 

C A small portion is expressed by jt.JafHn\ us 
hktuiun, “a broken crast,” “a fragment.” 

7. A smaE (pitantily by it-Kj fuJitiun ; o3 
‘‘a Itandful.” 

8. Colour in the abstract, by />iJafHn ; as hm/iramuf 

ti ^ ^ 

redness,” 'i'Jdo ^v^ratim, “yellowness.” 

9. Small pieces, refuse, by fu-Muhin ; us fenrS,- 

^aim, “dippings, filings ” 

Cases op Eonxa. 

The cases of nouns are t1u'oe--Snl)jGcti70, Ohjoctm, and 
Dependent, These aro repn-osented by the >owei8 ^ a, and 
i respectively. 
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» 


When, the tioun is indefinite the imvain form, is used (see p. ^ 
57 ); thus 

SuTb]. fynlnn, a aiAn. ariajiiJu, tlio man. 

Obj. 514^ rcijulan, a man. anajnla, tHo man. 

Dep. rajiihn, of a man. amtjiili, of tUe man. 

The dependent is used with all prepositions. 

The following is a noun declined with and without the article, 


and with the affixed pronouns ; 


WnliFINITE. 


DErmn'E. 


-\Cf a book. 


flubjeolivo cL'l- 

Dependeut < — ■‘Ui’ of a, Imok. 
e 

Objoctive a hook. 

Tho following nouns, “ 


"ithtli tliu Artide, VTitU Pioaouns. 


cs: 










I'utlier,” 




broil icr. 


r- ” -I 


fatlicr-iu-hiw,” ^ “ thing,'' _jii “possessor,” p “ mouth,’' 
L declined with lung vowels Avhen in eonstfucLion with a noun, 


or when they have an affixed pronoun ; e g. 


IMDEI'T'rlTi:. 


Subjective cIjI a father. 

■z 

Ttopendent i — j 1 

T''? 

Objective Ui 


lVii,h (Iw 
Aitirlo. 

4 jV 1 

SiX 

(_'¥1 
' VrS 


With 
P) oiwniiB. 

p X s 

LSi\ 




ilf 


i^i' 


Tn con- 
Etrimticm, 



Cei'tiUTi nouns cannot take tmwm) these have thc/et^« (a) for 
00th objective and dependent caso. 

When, however, they are preceded Ijy the article, or are in 


M n 


^ constriii^tion 'willt iiiioiln'r noim, tlxcj havo hewa (s'), liiie otlxor 
nouns in tlio clo}>ciiuloj>t Wiso. 

IN’irMitTJkrt oj? Kotos, 


The Dual ia formed as follows ; 


M VpCiULTNfi- 




SuhjcctiYC o-ni, atani, 

Ohjectivc ) (. 

Dependent ' '■’* 


Tjje PxtnuL. 


The plural in Arabic is oillior “regular,” i e. formed by nlTixes ; 
or “lirokL'n,” in ii lundirication i>[ the origiiiiil form of the sin- 
guhir, juht as in I'higUshavo say “Eliip,”^’^. “ships,” mid “man,” 
pi. “inon.” 

Keoct„xu jr m(u>T,TN35 PnintAi,. 

The regular plural is formed os follows : 


Mis( m.mB. 


iSnhj. uj— ) ^’liis !K merely a leugtlienmg of tho singular 

Obj i j ieimmoLioji , fur JuHt ua —ufi=j fl, 

2m, ) 

JJep 1 '' so io).-*— uii. 


so uii. 


Sub], dtun, \ _ 

f SimlLivly this is an expamion of the regular 
Obj. j ( , . 

( LUl— (‘dm 1 i'cmiuiiie affix x t. 

Den. J ' 


The regular masculine affixed form is only used for — ■ 

1. Kouns dcii\cd from %'orhs mating their feminine in, ^ and 
signifying rational beings. 
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2 Proper names of nienj pTOTiiled they consist o£ a single • 
T^'ord, and do not end in if . 

3 Bimimitivcs o£ proper names of the description just mem 
honed, and diminutives of ordinary nouns, provided they denote 
rational heinga, and are of the masculine gender ; as 

rujcHun, a little man, pi. rujotluna. 

4 llolativo alJcctiTos ending in ^ . 

5. IfTouns of the measure (J*i! af^hi, provided they signify 
comparison. 

Iho regular plural cannot he nsod in nouns which arc common 
i 0 both gondors ; as 

jtiilhun, vrnutiJod. Ji^ frliumn, patient. 

0. The following words, 

i'bfim, son. 

J'isl iiJdun, family, 
ju! dhuj 


VlU ({dicmuri) 'srorlJ, iinivoxse, 


^ 6 ? 


anllizin, cartli, 
ten, 


iA.,': simaiim, year, 

(and tlio oilier eanlln'il numhera, thirty, forty, etc., betwoen 
twenty and ninety,) togotlicr with all nouns similar to the last, 
i 0 nouns of whicli the last radical is cut off and .a i added by 
way of compensation; as t3\^ ”a hundred,” 
thorny path,” ■ 


s 


Ar_A .C OE..I. 


Tlio last TnontimiCil class of plurals iu nuMlnporalcnt oaso may 
bo trcaU'il as In ukou plurals, aitd clocihiotl llirouglwut ; e.ff. 




O “ 


Old. U.. 


I>op. 




In const, I’ur, lion ’W'lib a foJlowlui; noun tlic regular plural loses 
its final ; as 

Jij ; J 1L5 (Jhurtbn Zaidin, tlio Ktrilccrs of Zoid. 

-‘•tj J'J ' 

JTB. — Tlic tormluation i, ndictnor singular or plural, be- 
cornea CJ t ’wbcii follovcd by another letter ; as iMiwaiun, 
*')a'ol]iora,” iOj^| iklnraluhn, “bis binthorH.” 

The repilar J, minino plural is tiswl wli.U all fnniinlno nouns 
cinlliig in i ; cul (itim is fi'C(piout1y used in nouns which have 
a neuter sciihc ; as 

bath, ktnmumvn, pd. cLjUIa^- lutnm&Hiiiim, 

liiioKiiA’ Ib.niuts. 

Tbero arc, besides this regular form, n largo nunibor of 
formulm for tlie plural, calb'd “laajken jilural.^,” and the use of 
tbc.so is one of tho greatest ditUenltio.s in Arabic, riaelieo and 
the (lid, ionary can alouo i,each all tlicsc, liut a st,udy of tbo 
following table will account for most of thoia. The top lino 
shows the form of plural, tho left hand column the forms of 
the noun. 

Sometimes a word, if used in different meanings, will talce 


one plural in one sense and one in another ; as ( 


‘ a house,” 


pi. but "a yergo of poetry,” mahos its pi, 
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C_(., e 


S#\ \>S 

U (n't. 


C-i.’ 


c.t, C-H 

Kv?.: 


T'^'i 

K~-\ y^\ 

\C'' yC. 

fvi- 

r 

Gi'naally uijl,( 1 ivith woidi 
wUicli Imre a wealt eoaso 
ii.iiit at IjLi^mniiig tir end , 
as J =»=L^ <■ a broiJier,” 

pi. 

f^Sr. , 

\4*,. \l»» 




C-ti 

ii':-. 

S o o 
® S O 

S 3 

“ i i 

6="? & 

^ ” cl B 
e £ g g 
p =r- S S 
“S" “ 

|.§r 

g w'i' 
i gol 

Vi-ti 

1 

' ift % 

1 

C-t, r_!,-, c—t- ci_i C—t, 

V* Voi Vp Vp 

f*'* f’’ 

V».u lk*«>» W'V »»»T» 

^''- 

C-ti C_<, C_^ C-. CL. - 
s&T Jt'. xfe'. 


From STlll^t.^a^iTes whiolr 
have no i^cak consonanta, 
and which nialco their 
femmiuo in i ; as 
“a Laniel.” 

C_tt C-tt fL-ti CL-i." C—f C_ti C-ti C—t C-J-- 

IT . Sv Sv HT. & £^c 

_*— 'p\ — — yv w — yi -— H yi — W — 

C_i. 

sr 

1»*C 

— 

Mootly used ot amma of an. 
objective nature. 

r.„[, c_t, t^ci C-(.i <^L-i 

Cr Cc fc:. 

.^— H — - — -w «— w 

— rt 

I “Plural of Paucity,” t e. 

\ used for any miniber from 
j 3 to 10. 

frSj} ?*■*> fvxj p-aa 

yf" sf' 

U< U-o 

— w — y» —V. — -w 

€ 
— *v» 

Paucity, I’lom verbs whose 
2iid and 3rd Tadical is the 
sarao; as 3w» = d3ji. 

(tOj (Tt, (Til (Tt, 


Generally from nouns Tritli 
a weak 2nd or 3rd radical , 

a^\J “fire,” 











AH vHiC vE. 






8 i AH vHiC GE.>...Jli vE. 

WIil'E tlic loriiuimUGU I iiuplios unity, tlio rcmovfil of it will 

' ^ i. P 

luiiiiKLlly hiUEi till' I'ifi'ct of iTiEWicnti’ipj tlio plural; eff. 

“a. ;;ifl,” pi. (— tulitif, “giCti ” 

Otlior I'onufl ui’O : 

Bing jAi fiiJun, pl. as sJiciMun, on 

clflor or diiiif.” tnnslUi-iklnt, *'gMoi‘b;” i^iusnniif 

‘‘boaiity,” inahnsiim, “bounties.” 

Sing JLw, pl- J.^ /auilm-, us Jfnilh~ilun^ “nocli:/’ pi. 
JisJ iMdluilun. 

Stiig, pi. J..^ ya.«7tfw ; as kadlflltin, “rod,” pl. 

i kudhthiO). 

Sing. J^nj, pl. ns i}yj raafilun, “apo.stlo,” pl. 

rmdisn. 

Sing. fa^T!, pl. fuuilu if, /itkh'iin, “poor,” 

pl, J'likaril-u; ^alliiiuit, “wi.so, nutulilo/' pl, 

"WhoH tliis inoaiis “puin,” oto,, its plural i.s 

Jhda-, iih jarlhin, 'Svonndt'tl,” jnrhu. 

The Hiasculiiio agent Jjils fu-Jl luis many [arm.s ol! ilui plui’iil, 

of whieli tlie most common arc JlSi fii-.^alnn and fiiaUuHy 

tftjinin, “a merchant,” 'lA.Jjuf'tiiJJinmi shahidun, 

“n witnosa,” pl, 'ihdiiidan. 

Troui agenta ending in ~ in (for or , see p. 70) the 

pl. i& iLij Juicdatim; aa Milha, “a judge,” pl. 

S', <■ r 

Jiiiffia/aft = aJidj hudh/aiim (seep. Cl). 
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Peitevl oir "WoEBS ‘witti Fous Xeiiees. 


TIio iiiGaf^urG for tho plurals of worus of four letters, 'wlietlier 
I ad eal or not, may bo regularly represontod by tie signs 
(4) (3) I (2) (1), ■udiieb will bo found to embiaco all the fonns 
etc,; e ff. from ^‘key,” wm get 

, 1 ) ( 3 ) ( 2 ) [ 1 ) 

_ U A Intlii&VoccomesJ (see j), 08), and the whole word 

^ ^ (‘1 (i) rei ID 

bocomes ^'Aa^. Fronijiojif- “jcTrel,” we havej ^ } ^ ~ 



In words of five or more letters all ahoTo four are cut off in 
foinung the plural ; as 


^ fW ( 5 ) 

‘'nightingale,” plural J 9 * 

' S' ^ . ' , ' ' 't‘l « '»)'«! 

^ ( J) IT J 


cjuincc, 




Txtn Hourr or Reiaiiox. 

Tho noun of relation is formed hy affixing the syllable 
iyun and rejecting all such indcction.s a.s the i' of tho feminine, 
oi tho signs of the dual and plural; as iLiJ» mehJ^xitm, Mecca,” 
idatwo mslhlyuti) “Mcccau.” 

If tho nouns theinselTcs end in tho termination l"^. this is 
u )Gcted. 

Another form of the relative termination is . This is 
pimcipally used in teolmical or scientific terms; as ^AaJZs^ 
pamtiiiiyKn, "corporeal,” "Epiritnal,” 

harranitjim, "external,” jawwanlgun, "internal.’' 


Sb 


Ar,„Tiic or. 


'■ Very urc‘p;ul.n’rorm!5ari ' ^ 12) slxlmh, ’^Syrinn,” ^rDiitlin'n, 
‘'of Yemen.” {TIicro are tloi'lincil ]ile ktldhm). 


AiisTi^sei' XoitN'- 

3^1'om tlie iionn ef rtliitltiu rm alislrai'l milt.sl.inlivo ia fuiincil 
by tlic adOitlon, of Uio lerainina teinunatii'n ; ; aw I'Jt thijitiii, 
ged,” ilnlnijiai, “divine,” “divinity.” 

In tlioologiciil works (''speei.inv {'lu-ifit.uni) the tcraiinntioti 
ni is used instoiid; as cj-' Jii lahnf, “lUvinity,” “deity,” caji.JA 
“idui’doia (ol heaven).” 


Tun T>i.niNi.Tivw.' 

The dinumitivo is i'onned hy insi'rliiif^ i ((piiweeiit f/d) nrirr 
tl)0 second letter of the udiui, .ind ])(iintii)e tho initial letter 
with d/iam malt ,iud tlui seoetid hittoi with J'dhth ; as i\^j rtijahiHf 
“a man,” dim, rtiji'iJnn. 

If the nomi lus more tlian throe Iidtors, all which fellow 
the inserted i arc pointed with I'emr/i; as *'''■ draelitua,” 
din. 

EoclinaLlo nouns only can take the diminutiTC form. 


ToniuxTo^f 01' THE I’jisirsia'E rnoai xirn Marctotke. 


(i 


The feminines of mason lino nouns arc formed fl.a folic tVS: — ■ 

1. By aclding ir; as dAurihin, fora. dhiit {fjalnn, 

a striker.” 
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^ and I an boforo i beconio \ ; as yontl/' fem. ^ 

ilai faicitun, ‘‘a yorrng girl.” 

2. HriTins oi tlio form fic-Janu make tkeir feminines in 

as sah'duu, ^"tlrvint,” fem. salrd. 

But fa-Junwi and i^IUj fii Jilmi'i make tlieir feminines 

in tire usual manaCT, and Xalki ; as naihnanuyi, 

^repentant,” fom. JjUj3.i nadindnuiun', ciiriiumm,“ RdkcH,” 

fem. ^r^'tnaiim. 

3. a/^alwi 'ivlicn it GAprosscs tlio comparative or snperla- 

tire, makes ith fcminino /«j7(Z ; asj^l alhani, greatest,” 

fora. hibrd. 

' 'T 

4. ^.kail afitthi, -wlien it is dcscnpilve of colour or doformiiy, 

lias for its feminiuG j'Xy fa-Ad-u', ahnaru, "rod,” f cm. 

1 

i'lji+i. 7frt/«ra ahhln, kamp-backed,” fem. 
kidhu-u. 


5. faAhin, Trbcn it luis an uctivc signification, lias no 

(lilfgrcut form, for tlic fonuniiio ; as fajulm salv.rv.n, 
“a pabout man,” sahunm, “a patient 

womau ” 

But fcTodun, witli a passive signification, makes 
fadilaluii in tlio femiuirLO; as lasuhm, "one sent,” fem. 
rasdhiuti. 

j J 

s ^ 

6. VmiersA J-ji fadihn., in tlie passive sonso, has only one 

form for tko masculine and feminine; as J^j rajultin 
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kat'dtm, '"a niiu’dort’d maiij” (_L33 imnHihm httilm, “a 

\v'om.in,” whilD fd-Miin wiih an ac.Uvo moaning 
mnlocH fii^ltiLm ia thn fcminino ; an shdflMu^ an 

miorcosisrii',” fom 

Some fuff ’wordt! aro oi tlio coiainoiL gcnd.L,'i'. The lint ivill lio 
foand in any of the larger grammars. 

The lollowitig -words, iliough not ending in i’, are feniinino ; 
hTaincs and attribntos oi -women; nouns meaning iirOj wind, 
-wine; the doahlo parts of the body, as ^^Iiand,” “loot,” etc. ; 
nouns ondiiig iu and tS, and/?// hiolu-u xihirala. 


jyiiaLOfiST (lATiv K r Roisr( ) u 

Tlio T){’m')ii‘)trativo IVoiioun is I j ^‘ihut,” and is thus do- 
clitU'd : 


I'LUlwAL 


\ miAi. 1 

1 P.1 hr 

rUT.Mt, 




l\m 

M.isf 


Mr’.c 


or 




1 U‘tu» 

u 

riuhiectivo. 

'ulu-i 

fild 

j tuni 

dhdni 

m 

dha 




C « 




1 Depf'iuleut 

{ aiiU 



Udni 

dhdaii 



1 Objcf'tLvo. 

(Ihd is SL'ldoiu used 

]iy itsedf, 

and 

V.'hen 

it forms a OoiU' 


pound the singular assumes the fonu it or iJ d/iihi at the 
end oi a -word, and ll' id or CU t at the hegirmiug. 

It is usually combintal witli 1* Jid, ^Mjohold !” (preiijoed), or 
tlXJ Ma, “for thee” =“thci-o you arc!” (affixed); as U* 
hddkd, “this,” dhnlila, “tlsat,” 



* 


» 

PBKibOjrAL PEOITOtDrS. 


PEESOIfAl PEOHOWS. 


1 . Tlio sepru'ate pronouBs ai’e ; 





SliTG-OLAH. ! 

T>TJ IL. 

' 


Mato. 

Common 

Fcm. 

Ctmuiion. 

Ist 

pers. 


li ^ ariQ, 

1 





I. 



2nd 

jj 

tlM * 1 


V? 

c^.'l 

Ulii 



an fa 


anii I 

mtmiu 



tlidil. 


thou, 1 

ye two. 

Srd 

7J 




\Ai, 



M.Ka 


hi'/a 

i I'jimd 



ho. 


slia 

tho} two. 



rUfcaL. 

Common. Fern, 

(iJ 

o 

nalma 


Wfi. 

s s';! 


anhm 

antvnm 

Ji-. 

ye. 

t 

tS p 



h‘in 

JmiKg 

they. 

they. 


Tlicro only oo:pi'oss tlic nominative case. 


2. Tlio afflxotl pL'onouna arc ; 




StXG 11 L.A.n. 


DUAL. 


TLV 

'1 \L, 


Mass. 

Cuiumoii. 

Tern 

Common. 


Coxiinuiu, I'YlYI, 

) st pt'i'S. 



1 


U 

nd 



my, mo. 




our, 

, us. 

2nd 

„ LIS' 


lLS" 






U 


'id 

kumii 

Ltu)i 


l^uiDta 


thy, thoo. 

thj 

\ thoo 

youi, you two. 

yuur, 

}OU, 

jour, jou. 

Srd 

„ > 


u 

La 



<s t 
in-”* 


7iu 


Tid 

lixiiiid 



hunna 


his, him. 


her. 

iheir, them two. 

' their, 

item. 

their, them. 


These only express the doponJesnt or objective caste. 

AVitli Torbs, and certain iiartielcs wMoh rcBemble verbs, the 
tiro first person becomes as struck mo,” 

“verily J.” 


* Till? is pronounced ana, both it's Aott, but the accent on the first. 


,gr*s>* 



f 


VO 


ATlUllC GJUlfStAR. 


Afior a lcmsvoTV’cljj_,liceomoSj_^; as IJLtiri. ^%lns/' ti'ljliiA 


my fiinfi.” 


Thci jw'onyn;!'^ Hjo lljird pcraan, -wj-c-n pronu'dad by ? 

01'^, 'diMigo tVuiiimah iol&jah-, aw ^oLii ‘"(of) lu'ij 'booli,” 
“iipuii tlicm." 

a tlic tiro praioans are joined, tLo aaiural order of tJjo 
porsons must bo foUou'ctl, tlic first pirccciliug tlio SQCoud, and 
tlic scrioml coiulug before tlic lliml. 

"Wliorc j)!'nj!c)uu« ol Ibo bocoikI parson plural arc folloTTod by 
anoilior aOkeil prononu, a long « is iniuKliiccd bol^vuen tlic 
tivos as ‘l-Cai-Ui I *' f ipiVf you/’ ij^CjdJcAl “l yiive you K/’ 
"you fi’.'uc,” ‘ you govo it;” (^.» [ij>pciirf) to 

InU'o bi'ou tlio iirignial £uU .forta oi the torminuLlou of tlu'se 
pronouns.) 

Tin? ABTICLli, 

Tire article ji tl.o” is induulnaljlo. 



THU ITTMEEAIS, 


()1 


THE HHHERALS. 

The C'iHDiiTAi. HtrjiE Ell'S, 



I’kndiiiuo. 

S- 

\ 

f 

' — ^ 

(fltadtin 

t/icld 




Kulndatiin 


( ^ i 

\ ilhuttCaii 


1 


tkmtuni 

''■'if I'l'i- 

Ch-'ij k-Ld-> 

lludolhalttii 

ihalutlmi 

i' ..1 ^ 


iLsjjl 

S 1 

tr-y 

a) lajAitnn 

arhiztm 


s 

Uldmwtun 

IJiariishM 

i’a 

cEIaJ 

•ti S f. 

stf.fiilim 

iitiim 

d’-sidi 

s 

sni-^n/un 


s 1 < d 

h+iJ 


ilieinunir/atiui 

ihetmeinitt 


5 tj «■ 

tix-^aiun 

iiszuti 

byhS 

if 

zasMiaiun 

csshrun 


Thw is iledincd as in 
ordiaai'v dual aonn 


From C to 10 t'u 
niim^'Wls a^sunis tliL 
foraiiiine foim for tlit 
masculmCj and vut 

It.) "E 

Jmm 3 10 I fa nil 

mcd'nU Ji ahiol e 
,'dlHiti of lh> KOW! 
niithbncd, uhieli, «« 
;j'il Hi the oMi^rtc 
cine If tlie nonu Im-s c 
a plural of pancitj 
this 13 to he preferred 

as JjUi “3 

Elara.” 


The nuinerals com 
pounded with 10 are 
indecluiable, both 

taking- fr'A'th in all 
cases. The 10 ilius 
used m the compound 
follows the ordinal 1 
rule for masculine and 
femmine, while ths 
units reverse as 
stated above. 



If 


ir 


I', 


AK\ 15 T 0 liULinUR. 


iSS ;^ciiUiio. 


(ihil'hl I ItlihiD'd 




yis. iC'l-j 

t/nihliluihi ^a/thdrii 


lA'imiiiiio. 


V 






ihila (ttnlini!ii 




tUiii'ii'j tui-hratii 

i'A". ua-'Lj 

j 

nulniha ui'^ln f'.U' 

jiml to on lo 


y^s. iSJy 

Un.uta 

L. •> 








^ r. 

(t e iiih) Ontf 


J 


lh-,a c,a&htaia 


^ L-i’ J 


im.-Aj 


Li);' 

llu Irdk h'Ki 


^ f-i-i 

ia.%.’ i \ 


arihf. iiitn 


^ PC, 


/,,' (iiii.iiaui 


siifuMii 




m/i^ana 


ihiU'i «■« t txhrum 

clo. 


7 ’’™in 11 fo <10 </e 
)jf(j«r/vrA il i/i( «)i 
(fl'( Cf 4 rri(?'(' iUhfflll II 
It/ I ho iJuilff IlHil- 
hrnd. 


laJ iU, 


Lli^ , ai'ii ciimnion 
til liutli ncmUri 
,nul i!ii3 dtn'liJiitl 
liltti (luliii.ii y iontiil 
pliuiL, sjt'u p fe] 
In f iiisipiiuttdii „ 
llli'[li‘l"ll‘? M llill _ll, 
"ii,t‘ic.,ninl luuiili 
(!l ■ llMlI JS |ll u tl 
!i,'i,(, till' ti\i> n 
l■lllUl^(lt( (1 liy tin 
l•||llJllll^'^illU » H ri 
mil] liolili tuii il I- 


i/tamanum 


x" P C 


liRc-una 


Til- MiH'.l iOl.-* nii-fitfi't, ’'liuiiilii V’ 

V 4 < iminiiiii to liiilli /;i'i)ilri.'S. 

Fioiti lot) fii HlDO (hi, iiiiiiiniFit (I tun 

thf siiiffiddf oj the mnm •Mtmhisut, 

trliieh t/ii'i/ jmt ;i( (he uhininf cuts! , l' 
'‘11 Imiidi'i'tl 

Will’ll tlio hitiiilj itlo nu) (Hiinjinii 1(1(1 
"nlMi iuiifs, tli(y aio put in llio ubb(|ili. 
(MSo o£ ilio nnipialiir. 


OKHiriT, HUMBFES. 


« 


9f 



llasouliae. 


I” 

j ' 

is proaonnced is if 


m i-atun 

.iTitten 

r 




mi-aidiii 


r* 

'C 

A-jUl cijLj 



thelutJm mi-atin 


t 

iJj! 

“a ■fhoasand ” is 


alfitn 

common fo both genders 



Thonsajiilg compounded with 

1" ‘ 

alfdni 

u-sJ 1 

units follow the rules nboie 
given, I’.s, thdj <!! s ti'faiid n\ 
a thing niimla cil. Thus f r 


<;^is]irtratu alRfn 

aOOO to lOOOO tho brokau 

,,... 

UJlJAi 

plurftl 1 is used in the 

oblitpio oftso ; from 100 00 to 


alurda lasliam alftm 

L'tf. 

99000 the accusative singulii 
UJl IS used, UMlfrom lOOOOO 

1 


upwmdd thQ ohliyue singular 


7iu~al.il dljin 


r‘ " 




7hi-aid alfiii 


r 

cf- < 

In these cases the hundred 
and milt aro written as one 


fluihtliii-mi-ata aljtn 

word. 

! 




alfii aJjin 


r 

L»^1 Ia31 



alfd aljia 


r 




1 

1 tlialfdhatK dJoJi aljin, 



AK-LEIC GILVJIJLin. 


OKBINAL jEfrUMBEES. 


The oi'tlmal numbers i‘or ilac units (except the fij'Nt) arc ol llit 
oim of tlio agent, masc. ^eiu. aIcU ; the tens, lumdiech 

md tlionsauds do not differ from tlic cardinal iramhcrs. 


Itusouline 

Pummino. 


ji 'f 

amioalu 

u?a 

1st 

jjlJ tMnin 

A-iiU tJium'yatm 

2nd 

eiJlJ tlialithim 

JliJlJ thshihaim 

3rd 

and so on up to . 


^ v---. 

< O <• 1 j. 

llth, 

liuSj. ^irs/iitra 

i hddiijtda ^mhmta 


‘ 'dJj 

j‘^ LS""- 

■^Va ^ 

I2tli 

tMni t-asMra 

thrill ii/idf( uishraia 


etc. 



cishnlna 

k. 

20th 



21st 

liJXdm icn ziihriina 

hudiijulun tea utihruiia 

i 

^ ^ A ^ \\ 


22iLd 

tMnia wa iiishrii,nct 

thOniyakin via cuhrnna 


( ic. 1 


^ ^ V 


90th 

^ i 'f '' ll '* 

^ ^ O •» f <■ . 1 j 

^ O l>“ 1 

91st 

hadin wa tis^una 

Mdiyaim via its^na '- 


etc. 
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PEEPOSITIOHS. 

Th .0 prepositions arc citlicr inscpai'aMo (t e. are written as 
one "word witli tlie following noun) or separable. 

llie inseparable prepositions are five in number, namely : 
i_j bi, “in, by, witli,” etc. This, when joined with the 

^ P 

affixed pronouns 4, US, changes their dkartmiah 
into 7, see 

CLJ ia, “hy” (a particle o£ swearing). 

j wa, “by” (ditto). 

J U, “to” (with pronouna this is pointed with 
cjr h, “like.” 

^ min, “iffio,” etc. 

All prepositions take the following nouns in the dependent 
case. 

C01TJUa:CTI0E'S. 

The Gonjnnotions are — ■ 

^ ff *, 

j aiicu 

fa, “and .so” (as n conscq^nence of what has gone before). 

riihla, “many a,” or, conYcraciy, “but few,” is used as 
.13 a preposition. It must begin the sentence, and the noun 
which it governa must be indefinite and qualified by a sub- 
sequent adjective; as ^’**^^* rajulin Icrl- 

min hJdiuJm, “many a generous man have I mot.” 

The word ruhha is generally preceded by the conjunetion 

wa, “and.” It may even he omitted, the j wa followed by 
the dependent case having the same meaning. 


AE IC OEAM AE 


9 j 


fn 


SYNTAX 


TliG fnll'ATing arG tlio priiicipal pjoiata ot AruLic Syntax:, anil 
aro all -wliicli it in ncccssaiy to Iciun or I’l'inoiubnr, 

1. Sentences arc composed ol! nouns, verbs, and particles. 

2. Arabic nouns are all concrete, and do not express ahstract 
ideas. 


3. Tlic verbs contain a pronoun inherent in tlie form, wliieli 
is tbeir real o^rout (see p. 73). 

Consoq^ncntly, in parsing the Bontcnco S-J; jr2-n 

Zaiihm il hrlmu, ‘‘Zold, tlio generous, came,” nitJu'r than wiy 


tliiit iSjJ ^li'idun IS 111 ’! iioiiuuaLiv'u or ngeiit to the veil; ' l:y jn-a, 
and that 1 ul h‘>~nnn, is an adjeetivu agreeing with ‘titjj 
^',nihin, the true explanation is— 

jd, -a, ‘'iFo eauic’' (tlic agent ho boing eoafaiiuxl in ilio 
word 

Zi'idan, “T mean Zeid ” (fivid being tlie name oi the agent 
1 and tliororoi'c lu upposiliim wdli it), 
il Lrlnm, “Tim goucrous one” (also in apposition with 
tliG agent or' with, lire niinia). 

4. AYlrcu one noun deilnc.s or detormlnes aimf,lior, tbc slate of 
dopondeuco is indicated by tlic depieudcnt easu; a.s 
“the book of the man.” 

The wdefmtls nature of a noun i$ expressed hj imiobi, and the 
definite nature of a noun hj tJio loss of ike ieww'in ; or, ii it stand by 
itself, except it be a proper name, by the addition of the article. 


» 



WSXAI, 


S7 

■WTion it has iieitlier tenw'm nor arlieic -wc may Ino-^y iTi.it, * 
; nloss it be a proper name, it is connected witli the noiin wTiieli 
immediately follows it. 

5. A scnteiice consists of a suTajoct and predicate ; tiat is, of 
the thing aliout wMcii wo arc going to speak, and of some 
statement concerning itj as 

Sul.JccL Pi'cdicats. 

5^ ZdHim kd-miirtf “'Zeid (is) standing.’* 

Jjotli suljecf and p'edicato arc put in the suljaefive ea$c^ 

The simple logical copula is” is generally omitted; if era- 
pliasis he rc(iuircd, the pronoun is nsed to supply its place ; as 
jS SjJ Zeidun huiaa kd-imiin, “ZcId/(^ (is) standing.” 

The predicate may consist of or cojitain a verb ; as ‘4^3'^ 
^irala Zsidiin, “2cid struck.” This is properly “ZTa stnieh,” 
namely *‘Zeid” The agent **hc” being contamed in the vorh, 
and the name of such agent being subsequently mentioned for 
the sake of clearness, it follows tliat the natural order of avords 
IS to place the so-called agent alter the vci'b. 

But if tbo Tcrb ho active or trattsil^Sre, there must also he 
an object on avbicb the action, falls; as \jXi- 3oJ 4^ Marala 
Zeidun ^mran, "Zeld struck Ainr.” 

The oljevt is put in the oljectv-e ease. 

If tbo verb bo neuter or intransitive, further explanation 
may be needed cs to the state or condition of the agent; aa 
hdina Zddim mnsri^an, “Zeid rose hastily.” 

7 
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The or of tho forsoit or ihinQ spokon of is (litoays 

e:r2>re^sf(l ly the ohjectire ease. 

If, instead of merely telling pomctliing al>ont tlio siil)ject, as 
^'Zeid (is) standing,” avc wish to express e,eisienco in a state 
o/— or, ike fact of hecominy, that is, of assnminy a eertaui con- 
dition, — it is clear that hy the rule ahovo giTer such a state 
must be expressed hy the ohjectire case j as 

l.4^Li ijj Luna Zeidiin M-iman, **Zcid was standing” 

sura Zeidun'^aiys.tan, ^^Zeidhocamo a tailor.” 

IHchca wo yd He ride that kCim and similar vcrls put the 
prcdu'ufe in the ohjcctfce vas', 

Tlip, following sentence coutiuns .m example) of each of tlio 
various uses of tho (ihji'otivo case: 

UjU' \j)«i \ '^\'*\ UlJ 111 iacJUfjj, 

dlmrahhi and ica l-tmran Zeidan er»ff7w« ‘laintii yaiuna ’Ifim^nti 
dkarlan sJuidulan ta-dlhm lahu, 

*^£ struch, conjointly with i\uir, Zeid, before the Tlmfr, on 
Friday, a severe blow hy way of corw)(;ting him.” 

C. Fartielcs modify the sentence hy extending or rcsti'ieting 
tho action of tho verb. Some few, inna, ‘*verily,” and tho 
lihe. are exactly the rover-so of h'ma, putting the subject in 
tho objective ease, and tho piodleato in tho nouiinative ; tluis, 
■pTll 1 jej inna Zoidan la-ka-imun, “verily, Zeid ia standing ” 
Iferc the predicate is introdueed by a socorid or subordinate 
initial particle J la. The explanation of this Is aa follows • 




THU sr;sTij: of ths tbsses of the theb. 
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mHffj Yerily, I am going to speak of my snkjcet.” 

Zeidan, qua "Zcitl,” i c. in "his condition of Zeid {ichiiae 
(he u&e of the oijective Cass'). 

^Ul] la-M-mun, “'\Toll — (J) kc is standing’' (wkich last be- 
comes, as it Tverc, a now predicate, and is tkereforc 
properly put in tbe nominative). 

These principles will account for every possible phase of Aiahic 
syntax. 

The SrxTAx op lira Texses of ihe Yeeb. 

I. The PRETBRirE. 

The prctTitc denotes a completed act, hut the time at which 
it took place must ho defined by the context or by some particle. 

Or it may express a foregone conclusion, such as naturally 
occurs in hypothetical or conditional sentences ; as 
in ktmtn Icmitc, ‘‘if yon rise, I will lise.” 

Common use of the preterite in Arabic is in precative sen- 
te necs; as addtm ’IWm hihahm, “may God 

pcipetuatc your existence or in cursing; as 3 

in lamia ’llniia flhim, “may Godnothlcss you!"_ 

The preterite of the verb hdna with the preterite of 
mother verb is cfxnivaleut to the pluperfect; as jili S^J 
i.dna Z/sidim lama, “Zeid had stood up.” 

But both the perfect and pluperfect are more usually ex- 
pressed by the proterite preceded by the particle bj had, with 
or without the conjunctiou j loa. 

11. The AontST. 

The Aorist denotes an act not yet completed, Lilre the 
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pi’c torito, it i? soTTiorv’Iuit iiiilatcmimato in rospcct o£ iims, until 
dcliucd Ijy tlic coiitf'it or liy x>artirlcs. 


Tkt: Svstax of ran SnGjTOOTivi; Ifoon of Tniu;3. 

The aoiint o£ a vcrh, ns ■vvc have seen (pxi. 7J-75), changes its 
final vo^cel ^ into to express the snhjimetivc ihochI. 

The change talcce place "when the verb is x)rcccdcd hy anj one 
of the lollon-ing paitielcs i 


1 . j^! an, ”ihat.’ 


2. 1 5) "it vril! not happen that”)-* 

"certainly not.” 

3, "then.” 

The a<n'i,st of the Cvai) loses its Jiiiul vowel altagethor. 

1, After jU "not,” and UJ kmma, "not yet,” wlii'h 
aluvye give u, pasf xiegutivo sense to the uerht; as 
”jii lat/i yakiwif "lie did not stand.” 


.'ifter 




if/' and ehiular isarlivIeS) both verbs loso tlu'ir 


final vowel; as 


in talufil iakitsar, "if you aro lazy yen, will 


come tu wr'i't,,'’ 


'I’rin Aowc -\nn xira Yniw. 


The agent is put in the suiijeclivc case. 

The agoit follows the verb, and the ohject o£ the aeiiuTi 
iollov/s the agent ; as r^umran, 

*'i?oid stniek 'Auit,” 

IVhon the agiut iSj grarmnatienlly speaking, mascidino, of no 
matter what numbor, the vorb is put in tbo maseulino singx'hir. 




« 
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'JVitli a fcmlniiie ngcnt ttc verb is properly put in tie ^ 
iomimne singular. 

Hut if the agent be not really feminine, but only feminine 
fiom a grammatical point of vierv, either tic masculine or 
feroiniao verb may be used, aceoriing as the spealer leep thf 
JcMUiim idea in his mind, or }iot,ffom the first; aa 

iJJa ialaia sh&hmsu, ) 

'■ _ } Tie sun rose." 

taia^at ish-shemsu, ) 

I’m' tie same reason, even when the agent is really feminine, 

I lovldccl a v'Oi'd inteiTcncs between it and the verb, either form 
m ly bo used. 

SJli ksma ’I ^auma ITindtin, | “Hind stood to. 

liA 1 kamati H yaiima M'ndun,) day.” 

'Wdion a scilond verb occurs ref on in g to the same agent, such 
\erl) agrees with it hgkalhj in gender, number, and person. 

Tun SemrcT or a Passiti! Tntn. 

The eamo rules which apply to ti.e agent of an actnoverb 
apply to the auhiect of a passive verb. 

Suj dJ/ii dhuriha Zeitlun, “Zeid was stnrek.” 

When a verb which governs with a preposition is put in tko 
p.i'-sivc voice, as laMfha "he disputed aboxit 

it,’" the preposition with its case is stiU xetamea-, as iZS 
hiUtha ton/zM, '‘it was disputed about.” The verb is thru 
Blrictly impersonal, and therefore, in forming the passive part- 
iciple, the masonljne form only is nsed, the pronoun alone being 
altered to express the gendev; thus ^ ■* 
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al*nnl>Jmth\i ^nhu, ^*Tlio tliinf^ (masenliiic) dis- 
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pitted alioiit.” 

I'.it ahmlliidhti ^anhlf i'iio tlii’i™ (fcminmo) dia- 

pnlt-d alout.” 


Foums iw CoK'snrocTioN'. 

Op the Fiust of two Noitss is Const liuctios. 

Of two nouns in con'itraction, tiic jii'st invaluably loses its 
te.Ai in, 

Tiio Use of fhe construct form of nouns will bo uudcrclood 
from tiio followiuj^ oxiiniplca : 

pXs ’nnjiili, ''The slave of tiio man." 

J;?-"; ///iulfimic ■rujttUn, *'Tli(i slave of nnuin." 

Here losa of tlio ifnirin nuilu'r tbc word 
definite in boLli instnuoos (soo ji. it Is not neecasary, tliero- 
1 ‘oro, furthor to define it by i)rcfi.vmg tlie article. JTenco ihefa-at 
i)J U10 ntjm^ in a state of comirndtoiv docs not rcgxuio th (trtix'lo. 


Tan Abririni OAsn. 

The voeativo case is indieaied by Ibo partielo b ytl, and is 
j^encrully put in tlic direct, easo. 

If, lioivover, tlio noun is in coiistnietion, it is put in tho 
objective; as 

^"ijT ya 'AM dUli, “Ob, 'Abdallah (servant of Chid)!” 

When th olject called to is ii- defined or not present, oi' not 
directly addresst’d, it is also put in the objective case. 
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^hcn the noun Tins the article prefixed, Ij..;’ a’'jiila fmasc.) ' ' 
and aiyatuha (fem.) are used instead of 1; ^4, 

HEUATni; Sexxexces. 

llelatwe sentences are expressed as follo-wn : 

anajithi’lladld ra-fi'ft'h'.c, 

a) (2| 0) 

JHcralhj, The man mKo I saw him. 
dlladhl is for definite antocodents only; for indefinlle 
man, “n-ho?" and L« mG, "what?” arc used. In interrogation 
the demonstrative pronoun is added: as Ij man dha, '‘who 
is that?” 1 J U ma dhl, "nliat is that?” 

The article is regarded as a i dative. 

Ibrrrr vsi«. 

IE it he required to repeat the affixed pronoun hy way of 
t'uiphasis, the woul to which it is affixed must also ho repeated ; 
as cS-j uJLj rnarartn hika hhx, “l passed hy thee — ly 

thoo” [not CXiij], 

It may, however, ho repeafi'*! sejiaralcly in its ncininative 
form ; as 

tL-jl uSj mam-la lHai anla, "l passed hy thee— thee.” 

i- 

The usual way in all eases is to repeat the pronoun in its 
detached fom ; as 

dharaltit nnfa. "nimi hast &trurh~thou.” 

My— thy — him— her— its— self, etc., arc expressed hy the 
^jJS nafs- "self” or "souh” and h«h. ‘‘eye’" or 


0 
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% nt'd A tl tl 0 (11 tl pronouns ^ oA OtJtoos m 

1.U..1I tr the UO..U, as 

A^i.} a<J Zchlun naftuht, ^‘Znd liimsflf.” 

■^v'e in.iy also tiiiy htnejkihi, in ^^ro^t'id pi'’>'!tf>Hil. 

, Ao^uiavt'io'S'. 

Xlurc are many forms of expressing acliniratJon in Arahie, hut 
tiioy belong rather to tlm province of the vocah Jaiy, Two, 
liowiner, may ho regularly derived from any root, namely, 
(1) jAil li rnii af^ah, and (2) j uf^illL 

Cl ) ta'kes the aecusative of the thing ad- 

mired; as 
- f- 

IJoJ [ji mii (i7mm J^nidaii, ITew handsome is Xoid!” 

U tixi nhsamhi, ^^IFow haudsomo ho is!” 

(J Ij S . ■ .1 t M 

(2) J it/iil a gdVOTUS tile iitlniu'oul iii tljo gouiilvci 
hy lh(' pn position c_j li; as 

iiijxiii li Zeiduif JIow hand‘-oun' is Ztsid!” 

^ ^ *,^1 ahim bihi, “lUnv nohlc ho is!” 

The thing admired nmst immodiatoly follow th^' forms (Jii 1 U 
jjI «f^il hi, and eaiinot oeour in any other 
position in the auntence, 

Tho piGCtiding pages confadn all the most important fa,(;ts of 
Ax'ahie Acohlcnco and flyntax; othor hatnlionB which may lo 
mot with will ho found expluiued in the loxieon?!. 
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